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In two previous articles' on the reception of Rousseau’s Dis- 
courses in England, my purpose was to present additional evidence? 
of the lively interest aroused by these two controversial essays and 
to investigate the attitudes of several noted readers—Adam Smith, 
Goldsmith, Burke, and Johnson—who were among the first to feel 
the impact of Rousseau’s radical thought. The present article, deal- 
ing with the history of the Discourse on Inequality during the decade 
following the appearance of the translation in January, 1762, sub- 
mits (1) new material concerning the periodical reception of the 
translation and discusses (II) the opinions of certain individuals— 
Boswell, Michael Wodhull, Dr. John Gregory, and James Beattie— 
whose attitudes toward Rousseau were sufficiently liberal to indi- 
eate the existence of a fairly widespread dissent from the prevailing 
conservatism, of which Johnson and Burke were the foremost spokes- 
men. 


~ 1*Rousseau’s First Discourse in England,’’ PMLA, Lit (1937), 908-911; and 
‘¢Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 1762,’’ PQ, xvm 
(1938), 97-114. 


2The two articles mentioned in note 1 are supplementary to James H. War- 
ner, ‘‘The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s two Dis- 
cours,’?’ PMLA, xtvin (1933), 471-487. Although my additions to his find- 
ings, as it happens, contain much material favorable to Rousseau, I am in sub- 
stantial agreement with him as to the predominantly unfavorable reception of 
the Discourses. He has kindly called my attention to the misunderstanding 
which might arise from the different uses to which we put the word ‘‘notice’’ 
in our discussions of the periodical reception of the first Discourse. My eleven 
additions to his material under this heading contain only one expression of 
opinion—the others being formal announcements of the publications of the 
translations of the Discourse. Since he used the word ‘‘notice’’ to refer only 
to expressions of opinion, his conclusion (based on the ‘‘one brief notice’’ 
which he found in ‘‘the leading reviews of the day’’) that periodical discus- 
sion of the Discourse was rare, is not materially altered by my additions. 
Furthermore, the third item on my list (PMLA, LI, 909) is mentioned by him, 
op. cit., p. 474, n. 12. 
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I 


During the month of its appearance in English, three magazines 
made favorable mention of the Discourse and quoted liberal ex- 
tracts. The Court Magazine spoke of the importance of the subject 
upon which Rousseau had published his thoughts ‘‘not with a posi- 
tive assuming air of confidence, but to encourage the researches of 
others in what may greatly improve the felicity of life.’ The 
Inbrary* commented at greater length in an article perhaps by its 
editor, Andrew Kippis. Although ‘‘not always solid,’’ the Discourse 
was found to contain ‘‘many noble and useful sentiments.’’ The 
description of man in a savage state was ‘‘highly picturesque and 
beautiful’’; and in words consistent, at least, with Kippis’s well- 
known liberal tendencies,® the reviewer concluded: ‘‘... we cannot 
sufficiently applaud the manly zeal he everywhere expresses for 
liberty, and the high affection for his native country, which he hath 
displayed in his dedication.’’ Another of the minor periodicals to 
review the Discourse in January was the Universal Museum,® whose 
editor, Arthur Young, was for many years a great admirer of Rous- 


3], 232-233. Next month (February), the London Magazine (xxx1, 69-71) 
prefaced its extracts from the Discourse with much the same sentiment. This 
‘‘ceelebrated Discourse’’, wrote the reviewer, ‘‘of the famous Mr. Rousseau... 
deserves the most serious attention of every Man who has a regard for the 
Happiness of the Society to which he belongs.’’ 

411, 43. 

5Ford Brown, in his Life of William Godwin (London, 1926), p. 11, calls 
Kippis ‘‘one of the most versatile and influential dissenters of the day.’’ At 
the Dissenters’ College at Hoxton, William Godwin was one of his pupils, and 
an active career as critic, editor, and preacher made him well known in liberal 
circles. In an early number of the Library, which he edited from 1761 to 1762, 
there was announced the establishment of ‘‘A Gazette of Foreign Literature’’ 
to be carried on every month by ‘‘a gentleman of eminence in the republic of 
letters, who resides at one of the politest places of Europe, and the center of 
intelligence.’’ Two months later (January, 1762) Rousseau was described by 
this correspondent in the following extraordinary terms: 

We must form a new class of writers in order to find a place for 

Mr. Rousseau. . .. In sublimity of genius, irregularity of fancy, 
depth of thought, quickness of comprehension, and extent of knowledge, 
this strange author has certainly had few superiors. _The fire of his 
pencil is like the swift-winged lightning in its rapidity, and his ex- 
pression like the thunder which follows it. But it must be also con- 
fessed, that this fire resembles the lightning also in another respect, 
since it often rather dazzles than illuminates. One thing, among many 
others, is remarkable in this writer, namely, that both the purity of 
his intention, and the rectitude of his judgment, are frequently se- 
duced by the victorious influence of a wanton and romantic imagina- 
tion. 

Kippis’s favorable review of the Miscellaneous Works of 1767 is considered 

in my article in PMLA, Li (1937), 910. 


61, 46-47, 
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seau.’? Here again the Discourse was favorably received, if with 
some qualifications. It was in some parts ‘‘too speculative,’’ the 
reviewer wrote, and ‘‘contained some strange assertions, which can- 
not be defended’’; but it spoke ‘‘the goodness of the author’s 
heart,’’ was an ‘‘excellent, penetrating, and interesting perform- 
ance’ and ‘‘in the point it labours to prove, but too true, at least 
in many respects.’’ 

The first of the major periodicals to consider the Discourse was 
the Critical Review for February.* It found Rousseau’s reflections 
upon the origin of government and private property ‘‘ worthy of the 
republican sage who regards liberty as the greatest blessing,’’ but the 
paradox of an author who is ‘‘a friend to man while he is exclaim- 
ing against those institutions that ensure his happiness’’ was in- 
tolerable. If, however, the piece could be regarded ‘‘rather as a 


7For Young’s description of this ‘‘ gloriously imprudent’’ venture into jour- 
nalism, see his Autobiography, ed. M. Betham-Edwards (London, 1898), pp. 
26-27. Young’s life-long attitude toward Rousseau was that of a typical en- 
thusiast who gradually retreated from his youthful liberalism. He was twenty- 
one when he founded the Universal Museum, and his sympathies are perhaps 
reflected in this review of the Discourse. He tells in his Autobiography (p. 28) 
of conversations at Bristol Hotwells in September, 1763, with a gentleman 
‘with whom I had many arguments concerning Rousseau and his writings, I, 
like a fool, much admiring both, my new acquaintance abusing them with equal 
heat.’’ In 1769, his Letters Concerning the Present State of the French Nation 
contained the ardent defense of Rousseau which I have commented upon else- 
where (PMLA, wl [1937], 911). In his Travels in France (1792) he speaks 
of the ‘‘persecuted but immortal Rousseau’’ (Dublin, 1793 edition, 1, 123) 
and says in another passage (I, 119): ‘‘Mankind are much indebted to that 
splendid genius, who, when living was hunted from country to country, to seek 
an asylum, with as much venom as if he had been a mad dog; thanks to the 
vile spirit of bigotry, which has not yet received its death’s wound.’’ This 
passage, however, refers to Rousseau’s salutary influence upon certain purely 
social customs of his countrymen; and a letter of July 17, 1792, quoted in the 
Autobiography (pp. 214-215), from his friend Dr. Charles Burney indicates 
clearly the conservative tendency of Young’s political thinking. Burney con- 
gratulates him on having ‘‘long seen the futility of theory without practice 
among French agriculturists, and the political philosophers who think them- 
selves wiser than the experiences of all antiquity, and not content with any- 
thing already done, must needs set about inventing an entire new government, 
and you see what a fine mess they have made of it.’’ Then, in 1793, appeared 
Young’s Example of France: A Warning to Great Britain, in which he pub- 
liely recanted ‘‘his former democratic doctrines.’’ (See Autobiography, p. 
223, note.) This pamphlet was admired by Burke, who became the idol of 
Young’s maturity as Rousseau had been of his youth. In 1769, Young had 
called Rousseau ‘‘one of the most remarkable men that ever appeared in the 
world.’’ In the Autobiography (p. 260) Burke is described as ‘‘the man whom 
I hold to possess the greatest and most brilliant parts of any person of the age 
in which he lived. Whose conversation has often fascinated me; whose elo- 
quence has charmed; whose writings have delighted and instructed the world; 
and whose name will without question descend to the latest posterity.’’ 

8x11 (1762), 100-107, See James H. Warner, PMLA, xvi (1933), 486, 
note 88. 
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specimen of talents than a lesson in philosophy,’’ there was to | 
found in it ‘‘something equally whimsical, beautiful, and ingen. 
ious. ..’’ ‘‘Every paragraph,’’ concluded the reviewer, ‘‘contra- 
dicts the plainest maxims of common sense; which nevertheless it 
would be difficult to refute. ..’"* The Monthly Review for May,” 
however, attacked it vigorously. In an article by William Kenrick, 
an early reader of Rousseau and his most successful translator,” 
Rousseau’s argument was carefully investigated. Its assumptions 
concerning the sources of inequality, the ‘‘law of nature,’’ and the 
artificiality of the intellectual faculties were found to be arbitrary 
and unsound. The description of the state of nature was idealized 
to an extreme. ‘‘The inference our Author draws, therefore, from 
this ingenious piece of declamation,’’ Kenrick concluded, ‘‘is, in 
our opinion, unphilosophiecal and absurd.’’ 

Kenrick’s review concluded the immediate response of the period- 
icals to the Discourse. Two other comments, appearing within the 
next fifteen months, dealt with special aspects of the Discourse and 
were even more severe than Kenrick. A contributor to the London 
Chronicle for August 26-28, 1762, found in Janus Kraft’s The 
Principal Institutions, Customs and Opinions of the Savage Na- 


9Next month, however, the Review was guilty of a paradox of its own. Ina 
review of the third part of John Gordon’s A New Estimate of Manners and 
Principles (the first two had been published in April, 1760, to refute the pes- 
simism of Dr. John Brown’s Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times), the author took a curiously Rousseauistic position. Gordon had set 
out to attack the pessimism of the Discourse on Inequality; and, although the 
Review found many of his strictures ‘‘just and pertinent,’’ it whimsically 
attacked Gordon’s meliorism by developing Rousseau’s notions of the corrupt- 
ing influence of civilization. Thus, although the Review had refused to come 
to grips with Rousseau the month preceding, it did not countenance the at- 
tempts of lesser men to cope with the task; and Gordon is dismissed as ‘‘a 
dwarf climbing up the knees of a colossus’’ (See Critical Review, xu | Mareh, 
1762], 269-270). 

10xxXvI (1762), 331-342. Discussed by Warner, op. cit., p. 480. I here re- 
hearse its arguments because of the added interest of Kenrick’s authorship. 
(See note 11 below.) 

11Kenrick’s knowledge of Rousseau was of long standing. He had reviewed 
the Letter to D’Alembert for the Monthly (xx, 115-134), where he likewise 
took exception to Rousseau’s ‘‘vague and indeterminate’’ principles and 
‘*superficial conclusions.’’ (For identification of authorship, see Benjamin C. 
Nangle, The Monthly Review, First Series, 1749-1789. Indexes of Contributors 
and Articles [Oxford, 1934], p. 190.) Also in 1759, his Epistles Philosophical 
and Moral had criticized the Discourse in much the same spirit as the present 
review. (See my comment in PQ, xvit [1938], 101.) He was the ‘‘ Translator 
of Eloisa’’ and was soon to translate Emile. In fact, for the next three years, 
Kenrick reviewed for the Monthly all of Rousseau’s works and many of the 
publications which concerned them. It was characteristic of him in the present 
review to disparage the translator of the Discourse, indirectly praise his own 
work in Eloisa, and to quote liberally from his Epistles of 1759. 
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tions’? an agreeable change from the usual accounts of savages, 
especially those ‘‘from writers who have drawn their relations more 
from fancy than from truth.’’ Of these, Rousseau was the most 
flagrant example: 


The attempts of John James Rousseau, the great friend and patron of the 
Savages, towards this purpose, are superficial and even romantick. This 
writer never did, and never will succeed in any undertaking, which requires 
sound judgment and an accurate spirit of investigation. A man, who is car- 
ried away by an irregular fancy and a proud spirit of misanthropy, is only fit 
for writing Romances, and Rousseau was never designed by nature for per- 
formances of a higher class. Mr. Kraft, the author of this new performance, 
is an observor of a quite different kind. 


In August of the following year (1763) the Discourse was attacked 
with equal vehemence for its religious implications. A writer to 
the British Magazine™ regretted that Rousseau’s ‘‘genius and abil- 
ities’’ had been exerted in ‘‘giving sanction to error.’’ The Dis- 
course, in depicting man’s brutish condition in the state of nature, 
ignores his divine origin; and its account of the primitive state is 
obviously at variance with the story of Eden in Genesis. Thus the 
Discourse can be shown to be as contrary to ‘‘revealed religion’’ as 
it is to ‘‘sound philosophy.’’ Rousseau has but ‘‘run into the same 
absurdity with other prophane authors who have endeavoured to 
trace human nature to its origin.’’ 

From this review of the periodical reception of the Discourse, it 
appears, then, that the minor periodicals, especially those of liberal 
editorship, were more favorably inclined toward Rousseau than 
were the major ones. Kenrick, in the Monthly, merely enlarged 
upon the conservative views he had already expressed in 1759 ;** 
and the Critical applauded Rousseau’s republicanism but took ex- 
ception (as did the reviewer of Kraft and the communicator to the 
British Magazine) to his description of the state of nature. This 
last distinction is an important one, for it indicates the two aspects 
of the Discourse which evoked most response in the discussion that 
followed: the primitivism imputed to the Discourse either by senti- 
mentalists or reactionaries'® and the ardent plea for liberty which 
animated its pages. 

12Kraft was a Norwegian. His book appeared in 1760, written in Danish, 
and was shortly afterwards translated into German, in which form it came to 
the attention of the reviewer in the London Chronicle. (See Biog. Unw., 
article Janus Kraft.) The influence of books of travel upon the convention of 
the Noble Savage is discussed by Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble Savage, 
(New York, 1938), pp. 97-120. 

13qy, 409-411. 

144See note 11 above. 


15See below, p. 241, and n. 68. 
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II 


Among those who were much influenced by Rousseau’s ideas on 
these two subjects was James Boswell. It was Dr. Johnson’s vigor- 
ous common sense which, during their close association, helped re- 
strain his natural propensities for Rousseau’s sentimentalism. When 
the Discourse was a ‘‘fashionable topick’’!* in the summer of 1763, 
he listened with approval to Johnson’s strictures upon Rousseau’s 
conception of innate goodness, of pity as natural to man, of individ- 
ualism and equality.’7 He had, as he wrote to Temple, ‘‘ prodigious 
satisfaction to find Dempster’s sophistry (which he has learnt from 
Hume and Rousseau) vanquished by the sollid sense and vigourous 
reasoning of Johnson.’"* But next year, in the enthusiasm of his 
highly successful visit with Rousseau at Motiers, he came thoroughly 
under the spell of the ‘‘ Wild, illustrious Philosopher.’”® The ex- 
citement of the experience appears vividly in his journal. He de- 
scribed the ‘‘kind of pleasing trepidation’’°® with which he ap- 
proached Motiers; how he ‘‘stroled pensive by the side of the River 
Ruse’’* to prepare for the ‘‘great Interview’’; how he was ‘‘ with- 
out restraint’? when Rousseau said ‘‘what touched me more than 
ordinary.’’*? When the first meeting was over, after he had ‘‘at 
last seen the author of whom I had thought so much,”’ he ‘‘sat down 
immediately and wrote to Dempster’’—and sat up too late.** The 
conversation of the next three days; the growing friendship which 
made him exclaim, ‘‘Gods! am I now then realy the freind of 
Rousseau ?’’ ;?4 the talk of Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘principles’’ which, Rous- 


16Life, ed. Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1934), 1, 439 (July 20, 1763). 

17See Life, 1, 437, 439-443. 

18Letters of James Boswell, ed. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), 1, 27 (Letter of 
July 23, 1763). 

19Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, ed. Geoffrey Scott 
and F. A. Pottle (1928-1934), Iv, 13. (Letter to Temple, Dec. 28, 1764). It 
was in preparation for this visit that Boswell read La Nowvelle Héloise and 
Emile (Private Papers, 11, 137, entry of Oct. 19, 1764; m1, 163, Nov. 10, 1764; 
Iv, 37, Nov. 25, 1764). There is no direct evidence, however, that he ever read 
the second Discourse; Eleanor T. Lincoln (Boswell, Reader and Critic, unpub- 
lished Yale dissertation, 1938) does not mention the Discourse in the list of 
books Boswell is known to have read; but that he was thoroughly familiar with 
its arguments is beyond doubt. Always a careful reader of the periodicals, he 
could hardly have overlooked their discussions of it, nor the liberal quotations 
which usually made up the substance of the reviews. 

20Private Papers, 1v, 49 (Dec. 3, 1764). 

21Tbid., p. 55. 

22Tbid., p. 57. 

237Tbid., p. 64. 

247bid., p. 99. 
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seau said, ‘‘I would refrain from shattering . . . were I to find I 
could do so’’;?* all the events of those thrilling days came to a 
climax in Rousseau’s final remark: ‘‘Remember me always. There 
are points in which our souls are united.’ Even his delight at 
Voltaire’s brilliance a few days later failed to lessen his enthusiasm. 
‘‘Swear [be like] Rousseau,’’ he wrote in his notes. ‘‘Devotion so 
long each day. By habit of religion mind becomes vigourous, if Sys- 
tem good. Never indulge Voltaire’s chimaeras.’’*’ ‘‘ Voltaire high,’’ 
he concluded ; ‘‘Rousseau profound.’’?8 

The bond of sympathy thus established between the two men 
must have encouraged Boswell’s sentimental tendencies toward the 
ideas which were now widely identified with Rousseau, for during 
the next few years his treatment of the themes of political liberty 
and the state of nature was by no means strictly Johnsonian. 
Neither the broadside attack upon Rousseau with which Johnson 
greeted him on his return from his travels,”® nor his disappointment 
with Rousseau’s conduct in the unfortunate quarrel with Hume in 
1766°° prevented a considerable amount of the Genevan’s spirit 
from creeping into Boswell’s first major literary undertaking, An 
Account of Corsica, published in February, 1768. In The Social 





25Ibid., p. 101. 
26] bid., p. 14 (Letter to Temple). 


27From Boswell’s unpublished notes for his Italian journal, photostats of 
which are in the possession of Professor F. A. Pottle. For description, see F.A. 
and M.S. Pottle, Catalogue of The Private Papers of James Boswell from 
Malahide Castle (London and New York, 1931), item 7. The notes have been 
edited by Robert Warnock, Boswell in Italy, 1765 (unpublished Yale disserta- 
tion, 1933). The passage quoted above appears in Boswell’s entry of May 26, 
1765, and is reproduced here through the courtesy of Colonel Ralph Isham. 


28From Professor Pottle’s photostats of Boswell’s unpublished notes for his 
journal in Holland, Germany, Alsace, Switzerland, and Italy, June 18, 1764 to 
January 9, 1765. (For description, see F.A. and M.S. Pottle, op. cit., item 5.) 
The quotation is from Boswell’s entry for December 30, 1764, and is repro- 
duced here through the courtesy of Colonel Isham. See Private Papers, Iv, 141, 
for a similar remark recorded on the day before. Also, on January 1, 1765, 
Boswell wrote, ‘‘ Rousseau deep, Voltaire high’’ (unpublished notes). 

29See Life, 1, 11-12. 

30This episode has been discussed at length by F.A. Pottle, PQ, Iv (1925), 
351-363; A. Schinz, Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, xvi (1926), 
13-48; and M. H. Peoples, Annales, xvu1 (1927-8). The following remarks 
upon the affair by Boswell in the Account of Corsica were praised by Griffiths 
in the Monthly Review (xxx1x, 46) for being ‘‘equally delicate both with 
respect to Rousseau who was our author’s friend, and to Mr. Hume who is his 
countryman’’: ‘‘He was then living,’’ wrote Boswell of his visit to Rousseau 
at MOtiers, ‘‘in romantick retirement, from whence, perhaps, it had been bet- 
ter for him never to have descended. While he was at a distance, his singular 
eloquence filled our minds with high ideas of the wild philosopher. When he 
came into the walks of men, we know alas! how much these ideas suffered.’’ 
(Account of Corsica [Glasgow, 1768], pp. 261-262.) 
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Contract, Rousseau had described Corsica as ‘‘the one country in 
Europe capable of legislation,’’** and Boswell went there armed with 
Rousseau’s letter of introduction and much of his enthusiasm. In 
the Monthly Review,*? Ralph Griffiths greeted the author of the 
Account as a ‘‘prodigy’’: 


. a North Briton fervently devoted to Liberty, and that with a degree of 
zeal almost romantic. Not a Milton, a Ludlow, or any of the most flaming 
republicans of Cromwell’s days, could have been a warmer advocate for free- 
dom, than Mr. Boswell appears to be. 


And indeed the volume begins with sentiments which are close to 
the famous opening words of The Social Contract (‘‘L’homme est 
né libre, et partout il est dans les fers’’) and which parallel the 
ardent plea for liberty in the Dedication of the Discourse on In- 
equality. ‘‘Liberty,’’ wrote Boswell, 


. . is so natural, and so dear to mankind, whether as individuals, or as mem- 
bers of society, that it is indispensibly necessary to our happiness. Every 
thing worthy ariseth from it. Liberty gives health to the mind, and enables us 
to enjoy the full exercise of our faculties. He who is in chains cannot move 
either easily or gracefully; nothing elegant or noble can be expected from 
those, whose spirits are subdued by tyranny, and whose powers are cramped by 
restraint.33 


Furthermore, in phrases which are very similar to important pas- 
sages in the Discourse, he thus declared his defiance of toryism: 


There are, indeed, who from the darkest prejudice, or most corrupt venality, 
would endeavour to reason mankind out of their original and genuine feelings, 
and persuade them to substitute artificial sentiment in place of that which is 
implanted by God and Nature.34 They would maintain, that slavery will from 


31Boswell quoted this passage, giving complete reference, in the Account of 
Corsica (Glasgow, 1768), p. 362. 

32xXXIx, 43. For the identification of the authorship of this review of the 
Account of Corsica, see B. C. Nangle, Monthly Review . . . Inderes, ete. (Ox- 
ford, 1934), p. 65. 

383 Account of Corsica, p. 1. Cf. the passage in the Dedication of the Dis- 
course (London, 1761, p. xli) where Rousseau called upon the magistrates of 
his country to cherish the ‘‘ genuine and innate Greatness of august Liberty’’ 
that prevailed at Geneva; and later on in the Discourse he pointed out the 
dangers of a tyrannic government, which, destroying ‘‘natural Liberty,’’ sub- 
jected mankind to ‘‘perpetual Labour, Servitude, and Misery.’’ (Discourse, 
pp. 137-138.) F.A. Pottle, The Literary Career of James Boswell to 1785 
(unpublished Yale dissertation, 1925, p. 272) points to the similarity between 
Boswell’s opening paragraph and that of Robert Viscount Molesworth’s Ac- 
count of Denmarl:, 1694, a work which Boswell chose as a model for the Ac- 
count of Corsica. Of Molesworth’s opening lines, Professor Pottle says, ‘‘... 
he certainly sounds more ‘ Rousseauistic’ than Boswell himself.’’ 

34Account, pp. 1-2. Rousseau described man in his original state as a ‘‘ Be- 
ing always acting from certain and invariable Principles,’’ according to ‘‘that 
heavenly and majestic Simplicity which its author had impressed upon it. . .’’ 
(Discourse, p. xlvi) ; but when a ‘‘ few ambitious Individuals’’ persuaded man- 
kind by specious arguments to abandon his state of freedom, all his troubles 
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habit become easy, and, that mankind are truly better, when under confinement 
and subjection to the arbitrary rule of a few.35 
Nor could Johnson have been pleased by certain sentiments, again 
reminiscent of the Discourse, which Boswell recorded in the journal 
of his visit to the island. While crossing the mountains from Corte 
to see Paoli, Boswell relished the momentary ‘‘return to nature”’ 
which the trip afforded him—eating chestnuts shaken from the trees 
and drinking from brooks. He wrote: ‘‘It was just being for a 
little while, one of the ‘priseca gens mortalium, the primitive race of 
men,’ who ran about in the woods eating acorns and drinking 
water.’”** At Bastelica he harangued the natives on the virtues of 
liberty and pointed out certain compensations for their poverty- 
stricken lot: 
Their poverty, I told them, might be remedied by a proper cultivation of their 
island, and by engaging a little in commerce. But I bid them remember, that 
they were much happier in their present state than in a state of refinement and 
vice, and that therefore they should beware of luxury.37 
Later on, one of his few points of disagreement with Paoli was the 
matter of the Corsican hangman. So ardent was his hatred of tyran- 
ny that he was shocked to hear Paoli say, ‘‘ We have as yet too great 
an equality among us. As we must have Corsican taylours and Cor- 
sican shoemakers, we must also have a Corsican hangman.’’** Bos- 
well ‘‘could not help being of a different opinion’’ and found a 
sympathizer when he ‘‘afterwards met Rousseau in England.’’*® 
Although, as Professor Margery Bailey points out in her edition 
of the Hypochondriack, Boswell became more conservative as he 
grew older, his moral and political thinking never achieved John- 


began. (Discourse, p. 138.) Furthermore, ‘‘... as to establish Slavery it was 
necessary to do Violence to Nature, so it was necessary to alter Nature to 
perpetuate such a Right.’’ (Discourse, p. 155.) 

85Account, p. 2. In the Discourse, pp. 146-147, Rousseau censures certain 
‘*Political Writers’’ who ‘‘argue in regard to the Love of Liberty with the 
same Sophistry that Philosophers do in regard to the State of Nature: ... 
they attribute to Men a natural Inclination to Slavery, on account of the 
Patience with which Slaves within their Notice carry the Yoke. . .’’ 


86 Account, p. 286. Cf. Rousseau’s description of man in the state of nature 
‘*satisfying the calls of Hunger under the first Oak, and those of Thirst at the 
first Rivulet.’’ (Discourse, p. 17.) 

37Account, p. 289. Cf. Rousseau’s warning in the Discourse against the 
evils of luxury: ‘‘Luxury ... soon puts the finishing Hand to the Evils which 
Society had begun; and on Pretence of giving Bread to the Poor, which it 
should rather have avoided making, impoverishes all the rest, and sooner or 
later dispeoples the State.’’ (p. 213.) 

88Account, p. 338. 

89Ibid., p. 338. 
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sonian stability.*° Only after much backsliding did he adopt in his 
mature years a more realistic position. He came to realize the folly 
of yearning for the simplicity of nature, and he told Johnson in 
1783 that he was ‘‘a zealous Tory, but not enough ‘according to 
knowledge.’ ’’** He had, indeed, earlier confessed to a Tory’s love 
of monarchy ; but he consistently opposed Johnson on the question 
of American independence and never relinquished his youthful love 
of liberty.*? Professor Bailey points to sufficient traces of senti- 
mentalism even in the mature writing of the Hypochondriack to 
show that the ‘‘man of feeling’’ had not entirely capitulated to the 
‘‘man of principle.’’ His final statement upon Rousseau, written 
during the composition of the Life, shows that he still recognized 
the bonds which Rousseau himself said existed between them. Re- 
flecting upon the bitterness with which Johnson had attacked Rous- 
seau in 1766, Boswell wrote: 


This violence seemed very strange to me, who had read many of Rousseau’s 
animated writings with great pleasure, and even edification; had been much 
pleased with his society, and was just come from the Continent, where he was 
very generally admired. Nor can I yet allow that he deserves the very severe 
censure which Johnson pronounced upon him. His absurd preference of 
savage to civilized life, and other singularities, are proofs rather of a defect in 
his understanding, than of any depravity in his heart. And notwithstanding 
the unforunate opinion which many worthy men have expressed of his Profes- 
sion de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, I cannot help admiring it as the performance 
of a man full of sincere reverential submission to Divine Mystery, though be- 
set with perplexing doubts; a state of mind to be viewed with pity rather than 
with anger.43 


Another reader of Rousseau whose enthusiasm felt no such salu- 
tary restraint as did Boswell’s was Michael Wodhull, the poet and 
bibliophile. Since his early days in Winchester, where he was called 
‘‘the long-legged republican,’’** he had been devoted to the cause of 
liberty. The Discourse on Inequality, published during his resi- 
dence at Oxford, encouraged the sentiments which later made him 
known as an ardent whig and advocate of civil and religious free- 
dom; and in a Poetical Epistle (1762) to his friend, John Cleaver, 


40For Professor Bailey’s conclusions concerning Boswell’s ultimate position, 
see Hypochondriack (Stanford University Press, 1928), 1, 91-99. 

41Life, Iv, 136. “Essay XIX of the Hypochondriack, with Professor Bailey’s 
annotations (Bailey, op. cit., 1, 239-250), is a clear statement of Boswell’s ma- 
ture political views. 

42He wrote to Temple in 1775: ‘‘That I am a Tory, a lover of power in 
monarchy, and a discourager of much liberty in the people I avow. But it is 
not clear to me that our colonies are compleatly our subjects.’’ (Letters, ed. 
Tinker, I, 213.) For his disagreement with Johnson on this subject, see, for 
examples, Life, 11, 356-7; II, 358-9; Iv, 298-9. 

43Life, u, 12-13. 

44D.N.B., article Michael Wodhull, by W. P. Courtney. 
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the direction which Rousseau had given to his literary ambitions is 
clear. He determined to shun the conventional paths of literary 
pursuit, to retire from the world, and, with Rousseau, ‘‘assert the 
Freedom of the dauntless Muse’’: 


Enough for me, if in these nameless Shades, 

Far from the Mansions of AONIA’S Maids, 
Ingenuous Truth her artless Charms display, 

And steady Reason guide the temper’d Lay: 

Or shewn by strong Imagination’s Light 

Ages far distant crowd the mental Sight, 

When ROUSSEAU tells the happy State of Man 
By Priestcraft forg’d ere Right Divine began; 

Ere Tyrants claim’d the sovereign Throne of God, 
And Crush’d the Nations with an Iron Rod.45 


The first product of this resolution was a long poem in heroic 
couplets called The Equality of Man, remarkable, at least, for be- 
ing little more than a versified amplification of the main ideas of 
the second Discourse. The Monthly Review for January, 1766, saw 
in the poem ‘‘the spirit of that Platonic and Roussovian ENTHUS- 
IASM, which, worshipping at the feet of FREEDOM, looks up to 
the goddess and sees nothing beside.’’** Wodhull, dedicating his 
muse to the cause of liberty and truth, called to his aid the spirit of 
philosophy which guided Rousseau : 


From Jura’s mount, from those inclement skies, 
(Where pale and wan Helvetia’s Genius lies, 

His arms revers’d, his shield thrown idly by, 

To note the sad decays of Liberty;) 

Come, stern Philosophy,—that garb of woe 

Befiits thee most, majestically slow 

Thy gait, while rais’d aloof thy red right hand 
Waves in the Gale Resentment’s flaming brand, 
Such as, from Seine’s proud banks when Rousseau fled, 
Thy Vengeance hurl’d at mitred Beaumont’s head: 
Beneath thy auspices in Albion’s plain 

While Justice triumphs in a George’s reign, 

Alone, yet scorning Caution’s coward mask, 

Will I encounter this adventurous task; 

Tho’ far too sanguine to conceal their rage, 

My Foes already curse each opening page, 

And Friends, half shrinking at so rude a test, 
Glance o’er my title, and forswear the rest.47 


454 Poetical Epistle (London, 1762), pp. 26-27. Wodhull appended a foot- 
note to this passage: ‘‘ Discours sur 1’Origine & les Fondemens de 1’Inegalité 
par [sic] les Hommes.’’ 

46xxxIv, 22. The Review, after pointing to the folly of rhapsodizing upon 
the ‘‘ages of visionary perfection’’ that probably never existed, concluded in 
a kindlier vein: ‘‘Yet to stand forth in defence of the common liberties of 
mankind; to brand with infamy the names of tyrants; and to rescue from 
oblivion the friends of human nature, is certainly a laudable, if not an useful 
employment for the moral muse.’’ (p. 23.) 


47Poems (London, 1772), pp. 58-9. 
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Thus the ‘‘bold Muse,’’ continued Wodhull ‘‘asserts her liberal 
plan’’; and, turning with Rousseau to ‘‘Ye happier times of inno- 
cense and truth,’’*® he enlarged upon the blessings of the state of 
nature, when man lived in freedom and peace. Murder had not yet 
become a system, nor war a trade; wealth and poverty were un- 
known; ‘‘books, useless lumber, yet in embryo slept,’’ and man 
turned to the only true teacher, Nature: 


For Nature, best of mothers, pleas’d to teach 

Virtues no modern theorist can reach; 

With characters indelible, on high 

Blazon’d her system of Equality.49 
But with the rise of government, man cast Nature’s precepts aside, 
fraternal concord ceased, factions arose, and society entered an era 
of persecution and tyranny. Such is the consequence, said Wodhull, 
of reliance upon our much-vaunted reason : 


Stoop then, ye sons of reason, stoop and own 
The veriest beast more worthy of a throne.5° 
Man will not, Wodhull concluded, long endure the stings of religious 
and political oppression; the peasant and slave, closer than their 
licentious rulers to the natural fount of wisdom, will one day rise 
up. Titles will cease and worldly pomp will be no more; rank will 
be forgotten and innate virtue will triumph: 
Resign ’d, and calm, await that awful hour, 
That crisis of all sublunary power, 
When wreaths of glory shall adorn the Just, 
And Empire’s proud Colossus sink to dust.51 
Although Wodhull apparently always cherished republican prin- 
ciples, the rest of his career did not live up to the lofty enthusiasm 
of The Equality of Man, written in his twenty-fifth year. Rich and 
handsome, he settled down in Berkeley Square and turned to more 
scholarly pursuits. He collected a famous library,®? and, in 1782, 
was the author of the first complete translation of Euripides. De- 
tained in France by Napoleon after the Treaty of Amiens, he suf- 
fered hardships which damaged his health and perhaps dimmed his 
youthful enthusiasm for liberty and Rousseau. A later revision of 
The Equality of Man, published in 1798-99, omitted the tribute to 


4sIbid., p. 68. 
49Ibid., p. 69. 
s0[bid., p. 72. 
s1Ibid., p. 85. 


52See Catalogue of the Extensive and Valuable Library ... of Michael Wod- 
hull (London, 1886). Wodhull is ‘‘Orlando’’ in Dibdin’s Bibliomania. 
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‘*Helvetia’s Genius.’’ But in his library was an edition, in thirty- 


eight volumes, of Rousseau’s works, published in Paris in 1788-93; 
and there is no evidence that he ever renounced his early loyalty. 
Furthermore, he was always a great admirer of La Nouvelle Héloise, 
responding, like Boswell, to its many sentimental attractions. In 
1766, he gave to his friend, Miss Sarah Fowler, a copy of the novel, 
with some verses of presentation in praise of ‘‘this legend of dis- 





astrous love.’’** Two years later he wrote some verses entitled ‘‘St. 
Preux to Julia, on Her Marriage,’”** and these were followed by 
others, in a melancholy vein, based upon St. Preux’s letters on 
suicide to Lord Bomston.®> Unfortunately, Wodhull had no Dr. 
Johnson to restrain his sentimental excesses, and these verses, with 
The Equality of Man, are interesting only as they reveal a complete 
acceptance of Rousseau’s ideas at a time when the Genevan, was in 
general disfavor in England. 


Rousseau gained few such ardent disciples in England as Wod- 
hull; and the admiration of two other readers, John Gregory and 
James Beattie, was tempered with a good portion of Scottish com- 
mon sense. Gregory, however, was among those who greeted Rous- 
seau with most enthusiasm when he came to England in January, 
1766, and his letter of February 1,°° congratulating Rousseau upon 
his arrival in the ‘‘Land of Freedom’’, has much of Wodhull’s 
spirit : 

Sir, Permit a Stranger, who admires and loves you, to break a little into your 
Retirement. When I consider how unworthily the World has treated you, the 
Friend of Virtue and Mankind, the Apertor of their most valuable Privileges, 
I am ashamed to think I am a Man. Tho you may have a magnanimity that 


renders you superior to Misfortunes, yet, I am afraid you have a heart too 
delicately sensible not to feel the Stings of Ingratitude. 


With the letter, he sent ‘‘ a little Work in which you will find many 
of your own Sentiments, but nothing of that irresistably commend- 
ing Eloquence which eminently distinguishes your Writings.”’ 
Gregory had been disturbed by the harsh treatment Rousseau’s 
works had suffered from ‘‘Vulgar Minds’’ ineapable of entering 
into the ‘‘extensive Views’’ of true genius. Hence, in the ‘‘little 
Work,’’ he had endeavoured to make Rousseau’s ideas ‘‘more suit- 
ed,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to the capacity of the bulk of Mankind, because I 





53See Poems (1772), pp. 201-205. 

54Ibid., pp. 206-211. 

55Ibid., pp. 212-220. 

56Correspondance Générale de J.-J. Rousseau, ed. Théophile Dufour (Paris, 
1924-34) xv, 43-44. 
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myself am nearer their Level.’’ The book was A Comparative View 
of the State and Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World, 
originally a series of papers read before ‘‘a private literary so- 
ciety.’**? It was published in 1766, and by 1777 had gone through 
seven editions. 

Gregory’s purpose in the Comparative View was to effect a com- 
promise between Rousseau and his opponents by showing that the 
instincts of natural man, in the goodness of which he shared Rous- 
seau’s belief, could be adapted beneficially to the uses of civilized 
society, with no such radical ‘‘return to nature’’ as the Discourse 
was interpreted to imply. Like Rousseau he distinguished between 
the three stages of man’s development: the state of nature, in 
which, though healthy and agile, man was searcely superior to the 
animals; an intermediate state between nature and society, his hap- 
piest condition, when his bodily powers were in their full vigor, his 
manners simple, his affections warm, his freedom intact ;°° and final- 
ly the state of society, wherein man was subject to the arbitrary rule 
of a few and his life was made complicated and artificial by the de- 
velopment of commerce and the accumulation of riches. But, said 
Gregory, no one denies that the state of society has been in many 
ways beneficial to man; the understanding has been expanded, 
knowledge has increased, and the arts have flourished. Although 


57This was the Philosophical Society of Aberdeen, founded in 1758 chiefly by 
Gregory and Thomas Reid. Beattie joined it soon after his appointment, in 
1760, as Professor of Philosophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen. (See Mar- 
garet Forbes, Beattie and His Friends [London, 1904], p. 21.) 

58The passage in which Gregory expands upon these ideas is quoted by Bos- 
well in the Account of Corsica, p. 308: ‘‘There is a certain period in the 
progress of society in which Mankind appear to the greatest advantage. In 
this period they possess the bodily powers and all the animal functions in their 
full vigour. They are bold, active, steady, ardent in the love of liberty and 
their native country. Their manners are simple, their social affections warm, 
and though they are much influenced by the ties of blood, yet they are generous 
and hospitable to strangers. Religion is universally regarded among them, 
though disguised by a variety of superstitions. This state of society, in which 
Nature shoots wild and free, encourages the high exertions of fancy and pas- 
sion, and is therefore peculiarly favourable to the arts depending on these; but 
for the same cause it checks the progress of the rational powers, which require 
coolness, accuracy, and an imagination perfectly subdued and under the con- 
troul of reason.’’ (Comparative View, [The Seventh edition, London, 1777] 
Preface, pp. v-vi.) Cf. the Discourse, p. 117, where Rousseau wrote ‘‘. . . this 
Period of the Development of the human Faculties, holding a just Mean be- 
tween the Indolence of the primitive State, and the petulant Activity of Self- 
love, must have been the happiest and most durable Epocha.’’ At this period, 
he wrote, men ‘‘lived free, healthy, honest, and happy, as much as their Nature 
would admit, and continued to enjoy with each other all the Pleasures of an 
independent Intercourse. . .’’ (p. 119.) For Boswell’s praise of the Com- 
parative View, see his letter to Temple of Feb. 1, 1767, in Letters, ed. Tinker, 


I, 103. 
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the abuses which attend such developments are everywhere appar- 
ent, they are more accidental than essential; and the solution of our 
present difficulties lies in ‘‘uniting together the peculiar advantages 
of these several stages, and cultivating them in such a manner as to 
render human life more comfortable and happy.’’** Thus, a per- 
son may enjoy perfect health and vigor in the ‘‘most advanced state 
of society’’;°° he may engage in intellectual and artistic pursuits 
without being ‘‘a slave to false refinement or ecaprice’’:** ‘‘Sim- 
plicity may be united with elegance of manners; a humane and 
gentle temper may be found consistent with the most steady and 
resolute spirit, and religion may be revered without bigotry or en- 
thusiasm.’’®? 

When Gregory’s friend, James Beattie, published in 1770 his 
Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, conservative read- 
ers were disturbed to find Rousseau ranked with Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Johnson and Montesquieu as ‘‘moral writers of true gen- 
ius.’’68 On one oceasion Gregory defended his friend’s judgment 
in placing Rousseau in so distinguished a group and wrote Beattie 
about the episode, appending some good advice: 

Mr. Langton, a gentleman of large fortune in Lincolnshire, was here lately. 
He is a sensible, pious man, a great favourite of Johnson, and your warm 
friend. He told me he was a little surprised at your mentioning Rousseau 
amongst some of the most respectable writers and friends of religion, whom 
you contrast with the most celebrated sceptical and atheistical writers. I told 
him I believed you looked on Rousseau in the same light in which I did, as a 
real friend to mankind, to virtue and religion, but bizarre, and unhappy in his 
temper, led away by a warm imagination, and exuberance of genius, and from 
an unfortunate peculiarity of his mind thinking it right to lay all his scruples 
before the world. As there is a new edition of the Essay going forward, I 
wish you would subjoin an explanatory note at Rousseau’s name. It would 
give you an opportunity to paint in just and lively colours that great but ec- 
centric genius; so distinguished by his sensibility of heart, his eloquence and 
profound knowledge of human nature.64 

The ‘‘explanatory note’’ here suggested by Gregory appeared in the 
fourth edition of the Essay (1773)® and set forth at some length 


59Comparative View, p. xvi. 

60Jbid., p. xvi. 

61Jbid., p. xvii. 

62Ibid., p. xvii. 

“ee Essay ... on Truth, The Fourth Edition (Edinburgh, 1773), p. 
ol. 


, 64See Margaret Forbes, Beattie and His Friends, p. 70. (Letter of Oct. 13, 
772.) 
65Essay, pp. 437-440. The note was reprinted in the Scots Magazine, xxxv 


(Feb. 1773), pp. 78-80, under the heading ‘‘ Dr. Beattie’s Sentiments of Rous- 
seau’s Writings.’’ 
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Beattie’s estimate of Rousseau. His virtues were found to be, in 
general, those that Gregory mentioned: sensibility, style ‘‘ beyond 
that of any other French writer,’’ and a knowledge of human nature 
greater than that of ‘‘all the sceptical philosophers, antient and 
modern.’’ Rousseau, wrote Beattie, ‘‘appears to be a friend to 
virtue, to mankind, to natural religion, and sometimes to Christian- 
ity,’’ although insufficient study of the scriptures and of the works 
of ‘‘rational divines’’ has exposed him to doubts which he very un- 
wisely lays before the reader. This taint of infidelity he has un- 
fortunately acquired from the ‘‘fashion of the times,’’ but he is ‘‘of 
a heart too tender, and an imagination too lively, to permit him to 
become a thorough-paced infidel.’’ Commenting upon specific works, 
Beattie found many weaknesses, particularly a tendency to ‘‘mis- 
take declamation for proof, and hypothesis for fact.’’ And when 
he came to the two Discourses, this was the basis of his eriticism: 
His reasonings, on the effects of the sciences, and on the origin and progress 
of human society, are diffuse, inaccurate, and often weak; much perverted by 
theories of his own, as well as by too implicit an admittance of the vague as- 
sertions of travellers, and the systems and doctrines of some favourite French 
philosophers: and he seems, in these, and frequently too in his other writings, 
to consider animal pleasure and bodily accomplishments as the happiness and 
perfection of man. 

But, with all their imperfections, Beattie concluded that ‘‘the writ- 
ings of this author . .. may be read by the philosopher with advant- 
age, as they often direct to the right observation and interpretation 
of nature; ... by the Christian without detriment’’ and to ‘‘the 
man of taste they can never fail to recommend themselves, by the 
irresistible charms of the ecomposition.’’ . 

Shortly after finishing this note, Beattie wrote to Sir William 
Forbes: ‘‘Some years ago, I should have put more panegyric in it, 
and less censure’’ ;** and there is evidence that, on his first reading 
of the Discourses, his attitude was not so hostile. In a letter of 
October 22, 1767," to the Rev. Mr. James Williamson, he com- 
mented at length upon Rousseau’s ‘‘miscellanies.’’ The ‘‘ Epistle 
to D’Alembert’’ he found ‘‘excellent, and perfectly decisive’’; and 
the Discourse on the Arts and Sciences was ‘‘spirited to a high de- 
gree,’’ containing ‘‘much matter of melancholy meditation.’’ On 
the second Discourse he took an interesting position. It has fre- 
quently been pointed out by recent commentators that the Discourse 


=) ak bel 


66See Sir William Forbes, An Account of the Life and Writings of James 
Beattie, Second edition (Edinburgh, 1807), 1, 311. (Letter of Nov. 6, 1772.) 


67Ibid., 1, 138-140. 
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does not advocate the radical primitivism usually associated with it 
and that Rousseau’s influence in spreading this philosophy in Eng- 
land was largely due to the misinterpretation of the Discourse by 
English readers.** In his remarks to Williamson, Beattie was one 
of the few contemporaries, I think, to censure this general misun- 
derstanding; and although he could not accept many aspects of 
Rousseau’s argument, he vindicated it from unjust ridicule: 


.. . I think the piece . . . has been much misunderstood by critics, and mis- 
represented by wits. Even by his own confession, it is rather a jeu d’esprit 
than a philosophical inquiry; for he owns, that the natural state, such as he 
represents it, did probably never take place, and probably never will; and if it 
had taken place, he seems to think it impossible that mankind should ever have 
emerged from it without some very extraordinary alteration in the course of 
nature. Farther, he says, that this natural state is not the most advantageous 
for man; for that the most delightful sentiments of the human mind could not 
exert themselves till man relinquished his brutal and solitary nature, and be- 
come a domestic animal. At this period, and previous to the establishment of 
property, he places the age most favourable to human happiness; which is just 
what the poets have done before him, in their description of the golden age; 
so that his system is not that preposterous thing it has been represented. Yet 
he says many things in this treatise to which I cannot agree. His solitary and 
savage man is too much of a brute; and many of his observations are founded 
on facts not well ascertained, and very ambiguous in their meaning. 


Beattie never felt sentimentally drawn to the state of nature, as did 
Boswell or Wodhull; and perhaps the nearest he came to a definite 
statement on the subject was in his Essays on Poetry and Music, 
published in 1776, but ‘‘read in a private literary society many 
years ago.’”** Apologizing for some disrespectful remarks upon 
‘‘some fashionable articles of external decoration,’’ he hastened to 
disclaim ‘‘any partiality to the tenets of those philosophers who 
recommend the manners of the heroic period, or even of the savage 
state...’’ But he was not blind to certain virtues of primitive man, 
and in the end adopts a compromise not unlike Gregory’s: 

That savages .. . may sleep sounder; eat and drink, and perhaps fight, with a 
keener appetite, than modern Europeans; that they may excel us in strength, 
swiftness, and many sorts of manual dexterity; in a word, that they may be 
finer animals than we; and further, that being subject to fewer restraints both 
from virtue and from delicacy, they may display a more animated picture of 
the undisguised energies of the human soul, I am very willing to allow: but I 
hold, that the manners of polished life are beyond comparison more favourable 
to that benevolence, piety, and self-government, which are the glory of the 
Christian character, and the highest perfection of our nature as rational and 


immortal beings. The former state of mankind I would therefore prefer as the 
best subject of Epic and Tragic Poetry: but for supplying the means of real 





68See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse 
on Inequality,’’ MP, xx1 (1923), 165-186; H.N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage 
(New York, 1928), pp. 130-138; and James H. Warner, op. cit., pp. 480-451. 

6°Essays on Poetry and Music, The Third Edition (London, 1779), ‘‘ Ad- 
vertisement.’’ See also note 57 above. 
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happiness here, and of eternal felicity hereafter, every man of reflection, un- 
less blinded by hypothesis, or by prejudice, must give the preference to the 
latter.70 

In general, the temperate views of Beattie and Gregory were char- 
acteristic of the Scottish intellectuals who commented upon the Dis- 
course. Evidently in the literary society of which they both were 
members the ‘‘new philosophy’’ was discussed more dispassionately 
and reasonably than in Johnson’s circle in London. Adam Smith, 
the first reviewer of the Discourse on his side of the Channel, had 
responded favorably to several of Rousseau’s major ideas, and Bos- 
well’s independence of judgment on the subject of Rousseau may 
have found encouragement from his Scottish associates. At any 
rate, one encounters few enthusiasts’! or violent reactionaries” 
among them, and surely at their hands the Discourse received its 
fairest hearing. 


70Essays, ete., pp. 63-64. 

71Professor A. O. Lovejoy calls Lord Monboddo ‘‘one of the most enthusi- 
astic admirers whom Rousseau found among his own generation,’’ but demon- 
strates that he was by no means the fanatic of Dr. Johnson’s ridicule. (See 
Lovejoy, ‘‘ Monboddo and Rousseau,’’ MP, xxx [1933], 275-296.) 

72Thomas Reid and Adam Ferguson were among the adverse critics of Rous- 
seau in the Scottish group. (See Warner, op. cit., p. 481, nn. 54 and 60.) 
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THE TURKISH LANGUAGE IN PIERRE LOTI’S WORKS 


By ARMEN KALFAYAN 
Allegheny College 


Among all the exotie lands of which Pierre Loti was fond none 
seems to have occupied a larger place in his heart than the old 
Turkey of the Sultans. His affection for Turkey and its people be- 
gan at the time of his first visit in 1876 and continued unabated un- 
til his death in 1923. He not only remained loyal to his ‘‘ first love,’’ 
but nurtured it with such increasing fervor that, with the years, the 
early idyllic attachment of the Seventies became a veritable passion 
and even a political credo. It is therefore not strange that so many 
of his books are strewed with Turkish words and sentences. 

Loti must have known some Turkish but it is not easy to deter- 
mine how well he knew it. There is no evidence that he studied it 
or other Oriental languages in any formal manner. Evidently he 
picked up words and idioms here and there, as he travelled about 
the Near East. The uncertainty of shore-leaves and his own shy- 
ness must have handicapped him in his contacts with the natives. 
However he spent more time in Turkey than anywhere else abroad. 
In addition to the two and a half months in Salonika (1876) he 
spent more than two years in aggregate time during his four or five 
visits at Constantinople. His longest sojourns were the first two: 
from August 1, 1876, to March 17, 1877 (the Aziyadé episode) and 
again from September 10, 1903, to March 24, 1905, when he met the 
“*Désenchantées.’’ 

Could he have learned Turkish during the seven happy months 
shared with the pretty but uneducated Aziyadé? To anyone ac- 
quainted with the intricacies of Turkish that would seem hardly 
possible. As to his longer experience with the cultured ‘‘Désen- 
chantées,’’ Loti himself testifies that the ladies spoke fluent French, 
and it is unlikely that he would have used his scanty Turkish in 
discussing serious problems with the well-educated and very earn- 
est young women. On the other hand we have his direct assertions 
as to his knowledge of the idiom: ‘‘... le ture que je sais parler 
seulement’? (Fantémes d’Orient, p. 60); and also: ‘‘... et je lui 
réponds tranquillement dans cette langue turque que je reparle 
déja avec la facilité d’autrefois’’ (ibid., p. 81). In G. La Roche- 
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foucauld’s Constantinople avec Loti there is a similar reference: 
‘« |. de méme qu’il était content de montrer sa connaissance de la 
langue turque qui lui permettait de s’exprimer facilement avee les 
indigénes’’ (p. 80.). There are elsewhere in Loti’s work other ref- 
erences—also less direet—to his knowledge of Turkish. At least he 
admits that he could only speak it and there is no reason to doubt 
his word. The question still remains, however, as to how well he 
knew it. 

The data obtainable for the support of his knowledge are not con- 
vineing, but they are indicative of his interest in the language of 
his favorite people. In the books examined for the purpose ( Aziyadé, 
les Désenchantées, l’Exilée, Fantémes d’Orient, Suprémes Visions 
d’Orient, Journal intime, and Un jeune Officier pauvre) there were 
found some five hundred Turkish words and expressions in French 
transcription, of which a little over a half are proper nouns, names 
of places and people, and the rest common nouns, verbs and other 
parts of speech. Many of these words occur several times. Of the 
one-hundred-thirty-odd Turkish words of common usage a consider- 
able number are bona fide French terms, as follows: Allah, angora, 
babouche, bazar, bey, cafetan, caique, calife (khalife), derviche, 
divan, efendi (effendi), émir, fez, harem, hégire, imam, iradé, 
khédive, kiosque, Koran (coran), lokoum, mihrab, minaret, muezzin, 
narguilhé, odalisque, pacha, padishah, Ramazan, sérail, sultan (sul- 
tane), tarbouche and turban. (The spelling is Loti’s.) There are 
also words occasionally used by French writers, such as karagueuz, 
para, bachibozouk, bairam, ete. It should be stated here that any 
list of Turkish words will have its share of Arabie and Persian, 
these having practically the same position in Turkish as Latin and 
French have in English. The language of the people is almost pure 
Turkish, that of the educated shows a rich mixture of Arabie and 
Persian. The present linguistic trend in Turkey is decidedly na- 
tionalistic. 

A study of the list of the proper nouns reveals the following facts. 
Nearly half of them are place-names and the majority of them desig- 
nate quarters, suburbs and mosques of pre-war Constantinople. The 
ancient capital of Turkey had a vast metropolitan area and Loti 
must have visited almost every part of it, particularly the areas in- 
habited solely by Turks. A glance at the frequency of the names is 
enough to tell what parts of the city Loti knew and loved best; such 
words as Stamboul (meaning the old city) and Eyoub (a quarter 
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famous for its cemetery) recur constantly. On the other hand he 
shows an evident dislike for the foreigners and the native Christian 
population either by omitting the names of the localities where they 
lived or by calling these places by their European names, for exam- 
ple Péra, instead of the Turkish Bey-Oglou. 

Loti saw little of Turkey outside of the capital. He was in Salon- 
ika once and made brief visits to cities near Constantinople: Adri- 
anople, Broussa, Smyrna and a few lesser known towns in the vicin- 
ity of the capital. The great hinterland of Asia Minor was unknown 
to him. 

The other half of the proper nouns are names of people, almost 
equally divided between men and women. That he has as many as 
forty feminine names mentioned in his ‘‘Turkish’’ books is unusual 
because in old Turkey, men, particularly foreigners, could not and 
did not meet Turkish women. Loti must have been either very skill- 
ful and discreet or he must have used a great deal of imagination. 

The spelling of Turkish words in French characters is difficult if 
not impossible. Nevertheless Loti has done a good job. Phonetically 
most of his words are reliable. Fortunately for him, as well as for 
the reader of his books, the tonie accent and the stressed syllable in 
Turkish are, in general identical with French. Loti has used inter- 
changeably such combinations as sh, ch and sch; soft c and ss; f and 
ff; e and eh; ck and hard c; ch and aspirate h. Nor has he been 
very sure about his ecapitalisations: such titles as efendi (Mr. or 
Esq.), bey (higher rank in the army and civil service), hanun (Miss, 
Mrs., Lady or Dame), pacha (general, admiral or highest civil rank ) 
begin with or without capitals. Often he uses a hyphen between 
names and title (titles used to follow names), but not always. A 
number of strictly Turkish words, then probably new to the author, 
are found in italies, particularly in Aziyadé, where the bulk of native 
words are to be found. Later many of the same words will appear 
in ordinary print. 

Loti has tried to approximate the sounds of Turkish words as 
much as possible, except for those words which apparently he did 
not consider Turkish enough or did not have time to find out. Some 
of these like Marmora and Saint-Sophia he has used both the French 
and native forms: Marmora/Ak-Deniz, Sainte-Sophie/Aya Sofia. 
It seems strange that he would eall his beloved Bosphorus le Bos- 
phore instead of the local and picturesque Boghaz-itchi, that he 
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would say Sept-Tours for Yedi-Koulé, Adrianople for Edirné, 
Smyrne for Izmir and Salonique for Sélanik. 

In general Loti has better luck with Turkish consonants than 
vowels. In some cases the sound tch has been wrongly replaced by 
ch and the z by s; the h sound, aspirate in Turkish, seems to have 
bothered him. He writes édié instead of hédié (the h as in hope) 
and ékime instead of hékime. But there is much greater confusion 
in the vowels, such as between ou and u, wm and the phonetie am, a 
and e, final é and eh, ete. The final tonic a of many Turkish words 
is difficult to render in ordinary French script and Loti will some- 
times omit it or substitute 7 for it. 

There are few words in Turkish transcribed by Loti that are total- 
ly wrong. In fact the accuracy of some of them is astonishing, like 
the name Fatma in lieu of the foreign Fatima. Some of the errors 
may have been typographical or due to his or his secretary’s care- 
lessness, such as Daoub for Daoud (i.e. David), yatag for yatak, 
Bagtché for Bahtché, voi for vai and arslandar for arslanlar. Such 
transcriptions as T'chirché for Tcharchi or Moscov for Moscof in- 
cline one to think that some one not too well versed in Turkish might 
have assisted him. 

From the viewpoint of meaning and pertinence, Loti’s Turkish 
quotations are almost errorless. One could find no more than two 
or three slips. In Aziyadé, he misplaces the translation of one word 
in a series of nouns and he uses the word chirket as meaning a pad- 
dle-boat on the Bosphorus. Since the company which owned these 
boats was called Chirket-i-Hairié (chirket means ‘‘company’’) the 
error seems justifiable for a foreigner. In Fantémes d’Orient two 
Armenians go by Turkish first-names, which seems a bit unusual 
but by no means impossible. 

The largest number of Turkish clauses and sentences are found 
in Aziyadé, probably because this novel was written immediately 
following his first real contact with the Turkish people. Although 
the degree of sincerity revealed in that story may be a debatable 
point, it cannot be denied that it has more local color than his sub- 
sequent ‘‘Turkish’’ books. The sentences are correct enough, al- 
though some of them sound stilted. The order of the words is not 
always perfect and there are some unexpected omissions of necessary 
pronouns and such. Did he write them himself or did he have them 
transcribed by some one who could only speak the language? It is 
difficult to answer these questions and yet whoever wrote them was 
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able enough to render correct or near-correct Turkish in French 
spelling. 

The following list contains Turkish common nouns, adjectives, 
verbs and other parts of speech, found in the above-mentioned 
works. Proper nouns have been omitted. The list of the sentences 
and clauses follows. Translations are given when necessary. 


Allah, angora, arabahdji (cab driver), babouche, papoutch (slipper), Bachi- 
bozouk (irregular soldier), Bairam (a Moslem holiday), Bay kouche (owl), 
bazar, pazar (market), bazar-guni (Sunday), beckdji (night watchman), 
bestour! (make way!), bey, bir (one), bism Illah! (with the help of God), 
bizum (our), bous guibi (cold as ice), cadine (woman), cafedji (dealer or 
dispenser of coffee), cafetan (native robe), caique (kind of boat), caiqdji 
(boatman), cavas (doorman), chalvar (native trousers), chaouch (sergeant), 
chebil (a Mohammedan month), Cheik-ul-Islam (supreme head of Islam), chéri 
(Moslem law), cheytan (devil), chibouk (smoking pipe), chirket (company), 
conak (palace), dadi (old servant), derviche, divan, djiadessi (the road, ave- 
nue), djiami (mosque), dondourma (ice cream), effendi, efendi, ékime (physi- 
cian), émir, eski (old), euli (dead), eulmich (died), eyu yapilmich (well done), 
férédje, féradjé (article of clothing), fez, giaour (infidel), guetur (take, con- 
duet), guzel (pretty), hashisch, hadj, hadji (pilgrim), baba (old man, father), 
hama, hammal (porter), hane (inn, business building), hanum, harem, harem- 
like (woman’s section of the house), hégire, hodja (monk, holy man, pilgrim), 
iaoudi (Jew), iftar (dinner after fasting), iki (two), imam, iman, inch ’allah 
(by the grace of God), iradé, karabatak (a bird), Karagueuz (Punch and 
Judy), kédi (cat), Khalife, calife, Khédive, Khédiva, Kiosque (pavilion, sum- 
mer residence), Koran, coran, kourban (sacrificial act), lokoum (‘‘ Turkish 
delight’’), mahitabda (in the moonlight), mechla (kind of tunic), médressé 
(elementary school of theology), mektoub (letter, written), mihrab (part of 
mosque), minaret, moghreb (occident), mohadjir (kind of carriage, gipsy), 
Moscov (Russian), muezzin, mussafir (guest), narguilhé, odalisque, Osmanli 
(Ottoman), pacha, padishah (emperor), para (kind of money, coin), raki (an 
alcoholic beverage), Ramazan, Ramadan (a Mohammedan month, fasting 
month), Rebi-ul-ahir (do.), redif (reserve army), Redjeb (a Mohammedan 
month), salam (salutation), saraylis (ladies formerly of the Imperial Harem), 
s¢rail (palace) setchan (mouse), shaknisir (balcony), softa (priest of certain 
orders), sultan, sultane, talika (kind of carriage), tarbouch (kind of fez), 
teharchaf (kind of dress), tcharchembé (Wednesday), tershané (arsenal), 
turban, turbé (mausoleum), tutundji (tobacconist), uléma (Moslem doctor of 
theology), validé (mother, Empress mother), vizir, voi! (an interjection), yach- 
mak (veil), yali (landing, residence on the shore), yasak! (no trespassing), 
yatag (bed), yeldirmé (kind of dress), youlou (the road, street), yuzbachi 
(army captain), zaptié (gendarme), zarf (coffee-cup holder), zeibek (outlaw, 
bandit), Zi-il-iddjé, Zilhidjé (a Mohammedan month), Zilkada (do.). 


Allah illah Allah, vé Mohammed! recoul Allah. (There is only one 
true God and Mohammed is His prophet). 

Allah rahmet eylésun. (May God have mercy on his soul.) 

Allah! Sélamet versen, Loti! (May God be with you, Loti!) 

Amma sen... bilmezsen. (But you do not know.) 

Bak, Lotim, . . . katch tané parmak bourada var? (Look, my Loti, 
how many fingers I have here?) 

Bay-kouch mi? (Is it an owl?) 

Benim djan senin, Loti. (My soul is yours, Loti.) 
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Bir guzel techoudjouk. (A pretty child.) 

Bou benden sana édié. (This is a gift from me to you.) 

Bou fena. (This is bad.) 

Bou tehok fena, Loti. (This is very bad, Loti.) 

Bou, boundan bir partcha kutehuk. (This one is a little smaller 
than that one.) 

Bourda!... Bourda, Aziyadé! (Here, here is Aziyade.) 

Cheytanlar, djinler, kaplanlar, duchmanlar, arslandar... (Devils, 
spirits, tigers, enemies, lions. . .) 

Edirné Kapoussouna guetur! (Take us to Adrianople Gate!) 

Eula! Eula! Yedi senehden, techok dan euldi. (Dead, dead! He 
has been dead a long time, seven years. ) 

Neh cheytan haivan. (What a devilish animal.) 

Sen kodja, ben kodja. (You are big and I am big.) 

Sen tchok cheytan, Loti! ...anlama dum seni. (You are the very 
devil, Loti! ... I have been unable to understand you.) 

Senin laf yemek isterim. (I would like to eat your words.) 

Severim seni, Lotim. (I love you my Loti.) 

Siz Osmanli? (Are you an Ottoman, are you a Turk?) 

Tchok setechan var senin evdé, Lotim. (Your house is full of mice, 
my Loti.) 

Yangun var! (There is a fire.) 

Zarar yok. (There is no harm, never mind.) 

Zavallé Djemil, tehok ichtiarladoun, satchéné bachladi agharmaya. 
(Poor Djemil, you have grown very old, your hair has begun 
to gray.) 

N.B. In addition to the above, there are, in the Désenchantées, two foreign 
citations in foot-notes. The first is a stanza of a Turkish love-song, the French 


translation of which appears in the text (p. 84). The other is the well-known 
Mohammedan prayer in Arabic (p. 390). 
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LOWELL AND AMERICAN SPEECH 


By Russet B. Nye 


University of Wisconsin 


James Russell Lowell’s interest in American speech arose not out 
of chance, but rather out of his own studies and scholarship. Far 
from being a layman involved in a technical controversy, he was 
probably one of the most learned of the disputants in the nineteenth- 
century arguments over the validity and usefulness of the American 
dialects. A philologist of national repute, one of the founders of 
the American Dialect Society, first president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and the holder of a Harvard chair of language 
and literature, he knew linguistics as a scholar. As a New Eng- 
lander, he was familiar with the common speech of the Yankee, and 
had long been interested in it as a dialect worthy of study.t Com- 
bining his scholar’s knowledge of philology with his interest in na- 
tive speech, he, like Noah Webster, defended American speech dur- 
ing a great part of his life, until his changing thought led him to a 
broader view of language and literature. 

The nationalistic spirit in Lowell’s poetry has already been ade- 
quately discussed,’ and it has been shown that, far from being an 
aloof Cambridge escapist, he was rather a sincere and interested 
participator in national life and thought. However, one aspect of 
Lowell’s mind, his nationalism in matters of language, is a part of 
his nationalistic feeling that has been little regarded. His spirit of 
Americanism in the disputes over language of his day is a reflection 
of his nationalism in poetry, and equally as important in the study 

1Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England, p. 313: ‘‘ With his 
philological instinct, a Cambridge trait, he liked to trace the origins of words, 
the earliest use of phrases, and this led him to study the Yankee speech, which 
he knew as well as Tennyson knew that of the ‘northern farmer’.’’ See also 
Lowell’s letter to C. F. Briggs, December, 1848, in Letters of J. R. Lowell, ed. 
C. E. Norton, 11, in which he says, ‘‘I know Yankee if I know nothing else.’’ 
Later, in ‘‘Leaves from my Journal in Italy and Elsewhere’’ (1854), Prose 
Works, 1, he says, ‘‘I reckon myself a good taster of dialects.’’ Illustrative 
too of this interest are his careful dialect transcriptions in ‘‘A Moosehead 
Journal,’’ Prose Works, 1, and in ‘‘ New England Two Centuries Ago.’’ These 


and subsequent references to Lowell’s Prose Works refer to the Riverside edi- 
tion. 


2Clark, H. H. ‘‘ Lowell, Humanitarian, Nationalist, or Humanist?’’ Studies 
in Philology, xxvu (July, 1930), 411-41. 
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of the growth of his mind. In his prefaces to the two series of The 
Biglow Papers, in the poems themselves, in the reviews and policies 
expressed while contributing to and editing the Atlantic Monthly, 
and in the literary essays which he wrote throughout his life, Lowell 
shows himself to be a leader in the new reaffirmation of linguistic 
independence, and he deserves credit as one of the more important 
leaders of this mid-nineteenth-century revolt.2 Thus it seems to be 
of value to analyse his remarks on language, with the intent of tabu- 
lating and interpreting his ideas on an American speech. 

These remarks on language and the use of dialect fall into two 
general divisions or periods. During the years 1845-70, Lowell de- 
fended American speech as a legitimate and valid dialect, advoeat- 
ing its use in literature and rejecting the claims of those who felt it 
too far from the standards of British usage. Later, however, after 
1870, Lowell seems to have turned from his ardent nationalism in 
matters of language to a broader, more universal view of mediation 
between common and formal speech, of greater compliance with 
tradition and the past, placing less and less emphasis on language in 
poetry as a national thing, and more and more on the ability of the 
true poet to write well in any dialect or speech.* 


I 


Lowell’s ideas on American speech during his first period appear 
in his reviews in the Atlantic and in his prefaces to the two series of 
Biglow Papers. As editor of the Atlantic, Lowell’s policies followed 
the general lines of nationalism in matters of language and realism 
in dialect. Frequently, in his reviews, he shows great interest in 
the problem which soon came to the fullest expression in the Biglow 
prefaces. 

In 1859 Lowell reviewed, in the Atlantic, Bartlett’s Dictionary 
of Americanisms.’ In this review, and in his corrections of and ad- 
ditions to Bartlett’s rather inadequate list of American usages, he 





8Baugh, A. C. History of the English Language. Baugh, p. 457, feels that 
Matthews, Lounsbury, and others of the nineteenth-century nationalists took 
Lowell’s preface to the second series of the Biglow Papers as a point of de- 
parture in their arguments. 

4See Clark, H. H., op. cit. Lowell’s thought in poetry is divided by Mr. 
Clark into three periods: to 1850, humanitarianism; 1850 to 1867, national- 
ism; 1868 on, humanism. The division of Lowell’s ideas on language given 
above agrees quite closely with his last two periods, both in date and central 
thought. 

5The Atlantic Monthly, tv (1859), 638-643. A large portion of this review 
was later reprinted as part of the preface to the second series of Biglow Papers. 
See this preface, Poems, Ul, 199-203, Riverside edition. 
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illustrates his wide knowledge of and his interest in Yankee speech. 
The tenor of the review is intensely patriotic; it is a justification of 
American variances from English standards, which defense he closes 
by declaring: ‘‘It gladdens us to see how goodly a volume of Amer- 
icanisms Mr. Bartlett has been able to gather, for it shows our lan- 
guage is alive.’’ In 1860, the November issue of the same magazine 
carries Lowell’s appreciative review of Whittier’s Home Ballads 
and their dialect: ‘‘Ever the native idiom crops out in his verses. 
He makes abroad rime with God, law with war, us with curse, 
scorner with honor, been with men, beard with shared.’’® Most im- 
portant is the review of the rival editions of Webster’s An American 
Dictionary of the English Language and Worcester’s Dictionary of 
the English Language, a review which appeared in the May, 1860, 
issue of the Atlantic.? Lowell disagrees with Webster’s whims of 
orthography, but he agrees wholeheartedly with Webster on the 
most important point—that native American speech is alive and 
growing and should be recognized as a standard language.*® 

While it is evident in these reviews that Lowell’s nationalism in 
language was a strong factor in the development of his thought dur- 
ing the period 1850-60, it is to the prefaces to the Biglow Papers 
that one must turn for a more complete statement of his ideas. 
Original in approach and scholarly in execution, intensely patriotic 
in tone, the prefaces form an important part of Lowell’s national- 
istic thought. Lowell, in this period, was sincerely an adherent of 
the liberal cause for the legitimatizing and standardizing of an 
American, native speech for use in literature. The dialectal aspects 
of Lowell’s prefaces and poems in the Biglow series have already 
been exhaustively treated.2 More important for this discussion are 
the broad principles concerning American speech found therein. 
~ 6Ibid., 1860, vi, 536. 

7Ibid., 1860, v, 631 ff. 


8Ibid., The academic side of Lowell’s mind would not allow him to accept 
what he considered were useless departures from traditional orthography. He 
was, however, perfectly in accord with Webster on the matter of American 
speech. ‘‘He has always stoutly maintained the right of English spoken in 
America to all the privileges of a living language. In opposition to the purists 
who would have clasped the language forever within the covers of Johnson, he 
insisted on the necessity of coining new words or adapting old ones. . .’’ 

*Grandgent, C. H., ‘‘From Franklin to Lowell, A Century of New England 
Pronunciation,’’ PMLA, xiv, 1899, 207-39 (An analysis of the dialect of the 
Biglow Papers, which finds its origin in Lowell’s own eastern Massachusetts ; 
Kilheffer, Marie, ‘‘A Comparison of the Dialect of the ‘Biglow Papers’ with 
the Dialects of Four Yankee Plays,’’ American Speech, m1, February, 1928. 
(Stresses Lowell’s scientific approach, finding that he used a higher percentage 
of colloquials than Tyler, Humphreys, Jones, and Thompson). 
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Lowell, in these two prefaces (1848, 1862), divides his remarks 
on language into four general divisions: (1) a plea for a national 
literature, (2) proof that a national literature requires recognition 
of a national tongue, (3) proof that American speech is a legitimate 
national speech based on tradition, (4) proof that American speech 
is a satisfactory literary vehicle. 

1. Lowell’s literary nationalism in the Biglow prefaces has al- 
ready been considered.?° Their nationalistic bias is evident, and, in 
view of the articles already published on the subject, need not be 
discussed here. 

2. This national literature requires an accepted native language 
as a medium of expression. The old standards of an old literature, 
linguistically speaking, have little place in the creation of a new. 

The first postulate of an original literature is that a people should use their 

language instinctively and unconsciously, as if it were a lively part of their 
growth and personality, not as a mere torpid boon of education and inheritance. 
Even Burns contrived to write very poor verse and prose in English... . it 
is certain that poets and peasants please us in the same way by translating 
words back into their original freshness, and infusing them with a delightful 
strangeness which is anything but alienation.11 
The artificiality of a language foreign to a literature, grafted on 
that literature, repels him. 
Is there no way left, then, I thought, of being national, of being naif, which 
means nothing more than being native, of belonging to the age in which you 
are born? The Yankee, at least, is a new phenomenon; let us try to be that.12 
Thus Lowell makes his point; one of the first requirements for a na- 
tive literature is a native tongue, fresh, free from restrictions placed 
upon it by another age and people, part of the heritage and char- 
acter of those writers using it. 

3. Having discussed the necessity of a national language as 
requisite to a national literature, Lowell next turns his attention 
to the claims of the American language as an accepted speech, giving 
over the greater part of the preface to the second series of the Big- 
low Papers to the justification of American speech and of its ex- 
istence. By comparison of existing American forms with English 
vocabulary, usage, and pronunciation of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Lowell set out to disprove the arguments of those 





10Clark, H. H. op. cit. 

11Preface to the 2nd series, Biglow Papers, p. 163. Lowell’s earliest ex- 
pression of this view is found in Conversations on the Old Poets (1845), 
‘“Chaucer, First Conversation,’’ and ‘‘Chapman, Third Conversation. ’’ 


121bid., p. 203. 
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who felt American speech to be a vulgar dialect. He was not inter- 
ested in proving that American speech is correct and English wrong ; 
he wished rather to show that American dialects are based on ac- 
cepted English standards of an earlier day, and therefore cannot be 
dismissed as deviations from tradition. It is in this discussion that 
Lowell’s wide knowledge of literature and his philological accuracy 
and methods combine to produce a startlingly complete and modern 
compilation of evidence. Rather ironically he coneluded his study 
of American pronunciation, ‘‘But I have done all I wished in re- 
spect to pronunciation if I have proved that where we are vulgar, 
we have the countenance of good eompany.’”!* American vocabulary 
and usage he justified in the same deliberate and conclusive fashion, 
searching through and finding in the body of English literature most 
of those Yankeeisms condemned in American speech.** As for any 
new words which are found in America, ‘‘Undoubtedly we have a 
right to make new words, as they are needed by the fresh aspects 
under which life presents itself in the new world, and indeed, wher- 
ever language is alive, it grows.’”!° American speech, then, is root- 
ed deeply in English tradition, and it cannot be condemned as mere 
barbaric dialect; in fact, ‘‘It might be questioned whether or not 
we could establish a stronger title to the ownership of the English 
language than the mother-islanders themselves. ’’?® 

4. After thus justifying the existence of an American dialect, 
and pointing out the need for it in a national literature, Lowell 
discusses it in regard to its use as a literary medium, coming to the 
conclusion that the literary possibilities of American speech are 
great, perhaps great enough to make up for the lack in the United 
States of an historical tradition and literarily useful past. 


13] bid., p. 202. 

14Preface to the Ist series, Biglow Papers, p. 37. This same idea is re- 
peated in ‘‘On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,’’ 1869, Works, 11, 237: 
‘*. . . our ancestors . . . could unhappily bring over no English better than 
Shakespeare’s.’’ See also the letters to E. L. Godkin, January, 1870, and C. 
E. Norton, October, 1870, in Letters, u. This conclusion of Lowell’s was by 
no means new. Noah Webster in 1817, quoted in Baugh, op. cit., pp. 350-52, 
says, ‘‘ Equally impertinent is it to ridicule us for retaining the use of genuine 
English words, because they happen to be obsolete in London.’’ Baugh also 
cites Witherspoon, pp. 454-5. 


15It is interesting to recall the views of Jefferson and Franklin. Jefferson, 
like Lowell, looked with favor on Americanisms and coinages, saying ‘‘I am 
no friend to what is called purism. ..’’ See Writings, x, 339-40; xv, 414, 
Bergh edition. Franklin leaned to purism, feeling that America should ‘‘make 
the best English of the island our standard.’’ See L. M. MacLaurin, Frank- 
lin’s Vocabulary, 1928, and Writings, m, 26; x, 75-6, Smyth edition. 

16Preface to 1st series, Biglow Papers, p. 37. 
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Prosaic as American life seems in many of its aspects to a European, bleak and 
bare as it is on the side of tradition, and utterly orphaned of the solemn in- 
spiration of antiquity, I cannot help thinking that the ordinary talk of un- 
lettered men among us is fuller of metaphor and phrases that suggest lively 
images than that of any people I have seen.17 

The materials of great poetry lie in the native speech, and need only 
development by an artist. 

. it seems to me that a great deal of what is set down as mere extravagance 
is more fitly to be called intensity and picturesqueness, symptoms of the imag- 
inative faculty in full health and strength, though producing, as yet, only the 
raw and formless material in which poetry is to work.18 
When these possibilities are realized and developed in our native 
tongue and materials, ‘‘. . . the world will see it fashioned into 
poem and picture, and Europe, which will be hard pushed for orig- 
inality ere long, may have to thank us for a new sensation.’’?® 

Thus Lowell states, in his prefaces to the Biglow Papers, his be- 
lief in the possibilities of American speech. Co-existent with his 
belief in a national literature is his faith in a national language; in 
fact, he makes it clear that the former cannot exist successfully 
without the latter. His ideas on American speech, then, are basic 
in an understanding of his nationalism in literature. Underlying 
his plea for a national literature is a plea for an American speech, 
a fundamental part of his concept of nationality, reflecting and sub- 
stantiating it in his surety of the manifest destiny of American 


English. 


II 


From approximately 1870 onward, Lowell tempered his linguistic 
nationalism with greater balance and moderation. Gradually he 
abandoned his earlier enthusiasm for a national speech in a national 
literature, until he came to place greater stress on the artist’s pow- 
ers than on language as a medium of art. The arguments over 
dialects became to him ‘‘ foolish talk’’: native speech was no longer 
to be the basis of a new and great literature, but rather ‘‘ classical 
English, neither ancient or modern,’’ a median standard ‘‘as far 
removed from pedantry as from vulgarity.’’ The speech of Lin- 
coln, which he had earlier praised as the American language best 


suited to native literary expression, became ‘‘good not because he 
a 7 me 7 
17Preface to 2nd series, Biglow Papers, pp. 198-99. 
18Ibid., p. 163. See also on this point the later essay ‘‘Shakespeare Once 
More,’’ 1868, Works, m1, 1-15, in which Lowell similarly ties up great literature 
with the fresh, common speech, ‘‘ hot from the heart and brains of the people.’’ 


19Ibid., p. 163. 
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learned it in Illinois, but because he learned it of Shakespeare and 
Milton and the Bible.’’*° 

Lowell’s loss of faith in the speech of the common people as the 
essential vehicle of great literature appears first in the essay 
‘‘Chaucer’’ (1870) : 


Dante, indeed, has told us that he chose to write in the tongue that might be 
learned of nurses and chafferers of the market. His practice shows that he 
knew perfectly well that poetry has needs which cannot be answered by the 
vehicle of vulgar commerce between man and man.?1 


Again, in the essays, ‘‘Gray,’’ 


1892) : 


And yet I should say that if Chapman’s English had any fault, it comes of his 
fondness for homespun words... 


and ‘‘Chapman,’’ he says, (1886, 


If there be any well of English undefiled, it is to be found in him (Gray) and 
his master, Dryden. They are still standards of what may be called classical 
English, neither archaic nor modern, and as far removed from pedantry as 
from vulgarity.22 

It is noticeable in these statements how the ideas of Lowell had 
changed since the days of the Biglow prefaces. There is here a 
demand for standards, based on traditional usage and conservative 
practice, which is lacking in the earlier work. Language, Lowell 
now felt, is less important than the genius of the poet to transcend 
it and mold it to his purposes; it is the poet who makes the language 
meaningful, and whose skill makes it an instrument, however im- 
perfect, by which he strives for artistic perfection. ‘‘For it is not 
the language in which a man writes, but what he has been able to 
make that language say or sing, that resists decay.’’? 

The language of the poet should not be provincial, nor narrowly 
restricted to any particular speech, but rather universal in appeal 
and understanding, so that the poet will not cut his all-important 
lines of communication with the heart of mankind, and thus isolate 
his art. 


Very soon there arose a demand for a native literature, nay, it was even pro- 
posed that, as a first step towards it, we should adopt a lingo of our own to 
be called Columbian or Hesperian. This, to be sure, was never accomplished . . . 
but if it could have been, our position would have been precisely that of the 


20Preface to Biglow Papers, second series, p. 442. 

21Lowell, ‘‘Chaucer,’’ Works, 1, 328. 

22¢¢Chapman,’’ Works, vil, 277, ‘‘Gray,’’ Works, vu, 42. 

23°¢The Study of Modern Languages,’’ 1889, Works, vu, 131. See also 
‘*Chaucer,’’ Works, m1, 304: ‘‘It is not race or language that can inflict this 
leprous isolation, but some defect of sympathy with the simpler and more uni- 
versal relations of human nature. You cannot shut up Burns in a dialect 
bristling with archaisms. . .’’ It is noticed that Lowell here feels Burns a 
great artist despite his use of dialect, a change from his earlier idea that 
Burns’s genius was in part due to his use of dialect. See note 12. 
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Provengals when they began to have a literature of their own. They had 
formed a language which, while it completed their orphanage from their im- 
perial mother, continually recalled her and kept alive their pride of lineage . . . 
The result could not fail to be artificial and wearisome, except where some man 
with a truly lyrical genius could breathe life into the rigid formula and make 
it pliant to his more passionate feeling.24 


To Lowell, then, at this time, the search for balance was the prime 
quest, and his earlier idea of nationalism in language was rejected 
for a more equally poised emphasis on past and present, on literary 
art as well as language. This mediation, the recoil from the earlier 
view, is shown in the following: 


The blossoms of language have certainly as much value as its roots, for if the 
roots secrete food and thereby transmit life to the plant, yet the joyous con- 
summation of that life is in the blossoms which alone bear the seeds that dis- 
tribute and renew it in other growths.25 


The most striking summary of his later views, however, occurs in 
the essay Marlowe (1892) : 


The purity, the elegance, the decorum, the chastity of our mother tongue are a 
sacred trust in our hands. I am tired of hearing the foolish talk of an Amer- 
ican variety of it, about our privilege to make it what we will because we are 
in a majority. A language belongs to those who know best how to use it, how 
to bring out all its resources, how to make it search its coffers round for the 
pithy or canorous phrase that suits the need, and they who can do this have 
been always in a pitiful minority. Let us be thankful that we too have a 
right to it, and have proved our right, but let us set up no claim to vulgarize 
it. The English of Abraham Lincoln was so good not because he learned it in 
Illinois, but because he learned it of Shakespeare and Milton and the Bible, 
the constant companions of his leisure... The language is alive here and will 
grow. Let us do all we can with it but debase it. Good taste may not be 
necessary to salvation or to success in life, but it is one of the most powerful 
factors of civilization. As a people we have a larger share of it and more 
widely distributed than I, at least, have found it elsewhere, but as a nation 
we seem to lack it altogether. Our coinage is ruder than that of any country 
of equal pretensions. .. This should make us cautious of trying our hand in 
the same fashion on the circulating medium of thought.26 


Lowell’s second period, then, of linguistic thought, marks a shift 
from nationalism to universalism, from stress on the present to a 
renewed respect for tradition and the past, from emphasis on a 
native tongue as an important factor in literature to a minimizing 
of the medium of expression and an exaltation of the artist’s ability 


to rise above it. 





24°‘ Chaucer,’’ Works, 11, 307-308. 

25‘¢The Study of Modern Languages,’’ 1889, Works, vu, 131. 

26‘ Marlowe,’’ Works, vil, pp. 216-217. Originally published in Harper’s 
Magazine, 85, (July, 1892), 194ff. 
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THE OCTOSYLLABIC COUPLET 


By Expert N. S. THompson 
University of Iowa 


In one form or another the heroic couplet is a most familiar meter 
in English poetry. Through its medium the reader is introduced 
to the Canterbury Pilgrims; it brings to him the story of Hero and 
Leander ; it became in the eighteenth century the most common form 
of verse, and ran on, in altered character, through the poetry of 
Keats, Arnold, and Swinburne to some of our immediate contempo- 
raries. It has been commonly regarded as the peculiar property of 
the Restoration and Augustan ages, and closure of the couplet and 
balanced, antithetic expression have been accepted as its proper 
expression. Those very traits, however, are noticeable as early as 
Nicholas Grimald’s contributions to Tottle’s Miscellany... They 
have been pointed out, also, in the work of Ben Jonson, who detested 
‘‘all other Rimes,’’ especially ‘‘crosse Rimes and Stanzaes,’’ as 
foreed and who planned an epic ‘‘all in Couplets.’’”? He himself 
might use those hated rhymes deftly, especially in the lyries of his 
masques, but his influence, even with his treatise on poetry unpub- 
lished and lost, was all toward a strictly classical treatment of this 
form of verse.* 

Jonson wrote many poems, also, in octosyllabie couplets, a metri- 
cal form of even more ancient and respected lineage than heroic 
verse. If the latter was the offspring of the Latin elegiac meter,‘ 
the former, it seems, derived from the lines of Old English poetry, 
with their four points of emphasis, from the common measure of 
aecentual Latin hymns, and somewhat, possibly, from medieval 
French poetry. Indeed, the octosyllable seems more indigenous 
than its rival and on the whole less dominated by principles of 
Italian metrics. It was much used by early poets, especially for 
narratives like The Owl and the Nightingale and Havelock the Dane. 


1G, P. Shannon, ‘‘ Nicholas Grimald’s Heroic Couplet and the Latin Elegiac 
Distich,’’ PMLA, xiv (1930), 533-542. 

2Conversations with Drummond. 
‘ 8F. E. Schelling, ‘‘ Jonson and the Classical School,’? PMLA, xi (1898), 
221-249, 

4See G. P. Shannon, op. cit., and J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘‘Origin of the Classical 
Closed Couplet in English,’’ Nation, xcvir (1914), 310. 
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This couplet, however, has proved a treacherous tool for our poets, 
If it evoked the ease and grace of the Tudor songs and rose to the 
fine harmonies of ‘‘L’Allegro’”’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso,’’ it encouraged 
many a literary practitioner to jog on, mile after mile, in humdrum 
verse. Success or failure was not due to prosody alone. This verse 
was a melodie instrument for some, with fine effects of sound and 
haunting change of tempo. For others it offered simply opportunity 
for the rhetorical balancing of thoughts and the neat pairing of 
lines and half lines. But for all the changes in fashion and the in- 
dividual modes of treatment it has been one of the commonest of 
English metrical forms, built on pretty stable fundamental princi- 
ples. 

To discover some of those persistent traits in a poem as early as 
the House of Fame is therefore interesting. Chaucer’s style is rapid 
and as full of verve as Burns’s in ‘‘Tam O’Shanter.’’ The couplets 
run on freely and naturally, and, if the finer melodic effects achieved 
by some later poets are wanting, there seems little call for them. 
Chaucer of course, despite his professions to the contrary, knew the 
principles of medieval rhetoric,’ yet his expression is never bound 
by rule. And even though his verse seems limpid in its simplicity, 
he all the while practised modulations that have been constant fea- 
tures of easy-flowing octosyllabie poetry. Run-on lines are frequent, 
little heed is given to balance of phrase, and the thought is never 
forced into the mold of the couplet. Indeed, the couplets often lose 
their identity in the syntax as they do here: 

But, for the rym is light and lewed, 

Yit make hit sumwhat agreable, 

Though som vers faile in a sillable (ll. 1096-98), 
where a closely knit thought fills a couplet and a half. In this same 
passage occurs another common sort of modulation, the use of the 
shortened, seven-syllable line. All know how artistically Milton 
shifted from one to the other. Chaucer, too, understood the practice, 
and of the essential modulations of the couplet his successors had 
little more to learn. For continuous verse, unbroken by division 
into stanzas, the House of Fame reached a high level of excellence. 

But that level could not be maintained. The next triumph of the 
couplet was won in the stanzas, often in four lines, of the Elizabeth- 
an song writers. Here a technique different from Chaucer’s was 


5J. M. Manly, ‘‘Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,’’ Proceedings, British Acad- 
emy, vol. XII. See also articles by Florence Teager and B. S. Harrison m 
PMLA, XLvil and XLIx. 
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ealled for. The short stanza encourages greater prosodic regularity. 
Modulations are fewer; the individual lines retain normally their 
identity ; and the metrical pattern tends to repeat itself in the suc- 
cessive stanzas. Where the couplet in continuous narrative is often 
obseured in the fluid progress of the poem, in the stanza it stands 
more intact. Ease, simplicity of expression, and perfect fitness are 
the crowning glories of the lyrie. 

Thomas Campion was one of the most charming and least affected 
of these song writers. His lyric, ‘‘ When to her lute Corinna sings,’’ 
shows no departures from the regular iambic pattern save the 
trochees of some first feet; its charm lies in its unaffected simplicity 
and the rise to a climax at the end of each stanza. It was the same 
when Campion wrote in heptasyllables or constructed stanzas of 
lines varying in length. The pattern is neatly repeated in ‘‘ Never 
love unless you can,’’ where the first two lines in each stanza are in 
seven syllables and the last two in eight. Such fine skill is note- 
worthy in one who flatly condemned rhyme and all accentual verse 
both in his treatise on prosody and in the preface of his First Book 
of Aires. He spoke of such lyries as ‘‘ear-pleasing rhymes, without 
art.”’ The only explanation is that a fine musician like Campion 
naturally adopted the native English rhythms when he came to 
write songs for the lute. 

With none of Campion’s prejudice against accentual verse Jonson, 
nevertheless, disapproved of intricately woven stanzas, and his 
songs, accordingly, are almost as simple as these others. In the 
‘Shepherds’ Holiday’’ each stanza begins with a spondee, but 
otherwise there are few modulations, and lines and couplets stand 
out distinctly. Other songs, however, strive for more obvious 
rhetorical effects. There is artifice here in the placing of words: 
“‘Would’st thou heare, what men ean say’’ and ‘‘Sunnes that set 
may rise againe,’’ and: 

Underneath this stone doth lye 
As much beauty, as could dye: 


Which in life did harbour give 
To more vertue, than doth live. 


Jonson’s noticeable tendency to break the line in the middle and 
oppose one part to the other is even more obvious in, 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
and, 


Follow a shaddow it still flies you, 
Seeme to flye it, it will pursue. 
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Such care in the formation of line and half line is in accord with 
the principles governing Jonson’s deeasyllabie verse, and imparts 
to his style the cold finish and fixity of Roman art. 

Under some other sort of restraint, for it could not be that of 
the Horatian lyric, Jonson was far less apt than other poets to 
intersperse heptasyllables with the octosyllables. Knowing exactly 
what he did, Chaucer had often allowed himself that freedom; but 
critics had been less liberal. Puttenham recognized the seven-sylla- 
ble line as a possible variant, but approved of it only in the iambie 
movement, with the line falling away in its last unstressed syllable. 
The shortened trochaic line moved for him ‘‘ill favouredly and like 
a minstrels musicke.’’® Gascoigne, also, disapproved of irregularly 
recurring variations in the length of line, as he strongly approved 
of retaining the integrity of line and couplet.?. Jonson could have 
had no such general dislike of the heptasyllable as Puttenham’s, 
for he wrote complete poems in that line. But he did not use it 
freely as a variant for the full line, and, where he does, the line is 
likely to be trochaie and the shortened verse seems trochaic too, 
even where the phrasing is in rising rhythm as it is here: 

Of your trouble, Ben, to ease me, 

I will tell what man would please me. 

I would have him, if I could, 

Noble, or of greater blood.8 
The poems, however, that show this sort of modulation are in gen- 
eral written in continuous strophes, and the lyrics in stanza form 
are more regular. 

Marlowe’s one lyrie exhibits just the same traits. The modula- 
tions are few, with just one seven-syllable line to modify the even 
flow of the couplets. In Raleigh’s reply, written strictly to pattern, 
there is not even this. Marlowe offers first two allurements to love, 
each fitted neatly into the mold of the quatrain; he then adds three 
and a half stanzas of further specification and the conclusion in the 
last three couplets. Throughout, the couplets are firmly written, 
with no excessive run-on in the lines. But the more noticeable 
feature of the poem is its construction as a whole; our attention is 
fixed on the steady development of the thought rather than on the 
structural divisions. This may be even more marked in Raleigh’s 
reply, in which a stronger thread of dialectic binds the lines to- 


6Arte of English Poesie, E. Arber, ed. (London, 1869), pp. 84-85. 
7Certayne Notes of Instruction, E. Arber, ed. (London, 1895), pp. 33-34. 
8‘* Her Man Described.’’ 
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gether. Thus the stanza is really lost sight of in a larger unit of 
another kind. 

There are many other Elizabethan lyrics like these, where ease, 
simplicity, and precision in expression unite with a fine sense of 
total form to create the impression of perfect unity. Most of the 
early poets write with less attention to rhetorical effects than Jon- 
son. It is their simplicity that tells. Fletcher’s fine song, ‘‘ Weep 
no more, nor sigh, nor groan,’’ in The Queen of Corinth, with its 
inversions and rather stiff fabric, is not so typical as Ford’s ‘‘ Fly 
hence, shadows’’ and ‘‘Comforts lasting, loves increasing.’’ How 
skillfully in the former the pauses are manipulated, and how un- 
mechanically the couplets are handled : 

Though the eyes be overtaken, 
Yet the heart doth ever waken 


Thoughts, chained up in busy snares 
Of continued woes and cares. 


Little more was needed for variation, especially after Herrick and 
his followers learned to alternate effectively lines of eight and six 
syllables. 

But a somewhat different technique was necessary for continuous 
couplets in longer poems. Where the poets had these larger units, 
the verse paragraph or strophe, to work in, rather than the stanza, 
monotony was more to be feared. To avoid it poets did not shrink 
from the actuality of the foot; for most of them had been trained in 
Latin prosody and recognized the foot as the basie unit of the line. 
Consequently, they would not have approved this proposed seansion 
of Milton’s lines: 


With a/sad/leaden/downward/cast, 
and, 


Come/pensive/Nun/devout/and pure. 


But although they would sean with due observance of the basie foot, 
they heard the lines much as the above markings indicate. Musicians 
in those days worked according to free principles. Their rhythms 
were irregular and complex, especially since bars were not cus- 
tomarily marked, and changes in time were frequent.® Such free- 
dom is often found in songs like Herrick’s ‘‘Her eyes the Glow- 
worme lend thee.’’ A poet, therefore, really followed the practice 
of two arts, modifying each as it might be necessary to produce his 


®E, H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Composers, chap. xi. Oxford, 1921. 
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musical effects, but doing his best work where one did not destroy 
the other. The reader, accordingly, must keep the normal rhythm 
in mind, yet be ready to accept the modulations in number and ar- 
rangement of stresses as they occur. If this be done, the exact 
marking of the line into feet is of slight importance. Oddly enough, 
the poet, Samuel Daniel, was unwilling or unable to do this.’° He 
complained: ‘‘to mine owne eare, those continuall cadences of 
couplets used in long and continued Poemes, are very tyresome, and 
unpleasing,’’ yet he would not recognize as valid even so slight a 
variation as a trochee in the first foot of an iambic line. Without 
such license continuous couplets are insufferable. 

The distinction between a poem in stanzas and a continuous piece 
ean not be rigidly drawn, unless one takes the printed text as the 
sole criterion. In some poems, however, the thought seems to be 
compressed into the mold of the couplet or the two couplets of the 
stanza; in others the idea is developed in larger units like the 
strophe. The most simple progress is by specification. Such is the 
form of Marlowe’s lyric, and it is the same in other poems of the 
time. Details loosely joined make up Sir Henry Wotton’s descrip- 
tion of the spring: 

And now all Nature seem’d in love, 

The lusty sap began to move; 

New juice did stir th’ embracing Vines; 

And Birds had drawn their Valentines: 

The jealous Trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well-dissembled flie: 

There stood my Friend, with patient skill 

Attending of his trembling quill. — 

Already were the Eaves possest 

With the swift Pilgrims daubed nest. 

The Groves already did rejoyce 

In Philomels triumphing voice. 
The same formal principle, with the single word or used to supply 
the connection, is seen in Brathwaite’s ‘‘ Areadian Prineess.’’ More 
varied and effective, therefore, is a passage in Breton’s ‘‘ Passionate 
Shepherd.’’ The Areadian picture begins: 


Who can liue in heart so glad, 
As the merrie countrie lad? 


Then follows the enumeration of the rural pleasures, with varying 
connective links, and at last the obvious conelusion : 


‘“Are not these with thousandes moe, 
Then the Courts of Kinges doe knowe’’? 


10Defence of Ryme. 
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Milton possibly had this passage in mind when he composed ‘‘L’Al- 
legro’’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso,’’ perfecting a simple technique that was 
to prove serviceable much later to Keats in ‘‘To Fancy’’ and A. E. 
Housman in ‘‘ Hell Gate.’’ 

In other poems where there is a stricter development of one 
thought, the architectonic of the whole even more decisively out- 
weighs the formal divisions of couplet and stanza. Sidney com- 
posed most delicately in ‘‘Wooing Stuff.’’ Several times a line 
runs over to the pause in the next, and the couplets are linked in 
the same way. Hence the twenty-eight lines of the poem are to be 
taken as a whole. John Lyly’s celebrated lyric, 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, 
places less emphasis on the quatrain, and the syntax here and there 
disrupts the couplets. ‘‘Sappho’s Song,’’ 
O cruel Love, on thee I lay 
My curse, 
although more regular in these respects, still leaves chiefly a total 
impression. In all three are found occasional lines of seven sylla- 
bles, and in Lyly’s songs lines also of nine or ten. The pauses are 
delicately adjusted, now at the ends of lines and now within them. 
All have the finest unity of form. 

Barnfield’s longer poem, ‘‘As it fell upon a day,’’ and even 
Robert Greene’s ‘‘Philomela’s Ode’’ are pleasing simply for their 
artlessness as they are compared with Herrick’s triumphs. He did 
his best work in the lyrie stanza, writing with apparent freedom 
yet in highly artistic form. He was especially skillful in combining 
the four-beat and the three-beat line, which Breton had used often 
with less art. In longer poems Herrick used the ten-syllable line 
effectively, handling it much as Ben Jonson had done. But in con- 
tinuous verse in the shorter line he exhibited remarkable skill in 
variation and adaptation. 

‘“‘To Phillis’’ offers an interesting example of the technique 
peculiar to these continuous couplets. The poem follows the pat- 
tern of Marlowe’s famous lyric. The prosodic differences between 
them are, first, the overrunning of the couplets in Herrick’s poem 
and the concealment of the quatrain, and, secondly, the rhetorical 
treatment of individual lines. The caesural pause gives antithesis 
or balance to the thought: ‘‘Shall blesse thy Bed, and blesse thy 
Board’’ and ‘‘That richly wrought, and this as brave.’’ This is 
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rather the way of Jonson than of Marlowe, and Herrick keeps his 
lines distinct even though the quatrain is obscured in the steady 
progress of the thought. 

Another of Herrick’s poems, ‘‘A sweet disorder in the dresse,”’ 
consists of a single strophe of fourteen lines. The first couplet 
presents the main idea; then follow five couplets, each presenting a 
single item in the specification ; then the conclusion. In general this 
is the method of Marlowe’s lyrie. But the ten lines of Jonson’s 
enumeration make up the subject of the main verb, which stands in 
the conclusion, and the whole is tightly knit in a single strophe. 

Herrick’s couplets vary greatly. Many are written with strict 
closure and with the pauses at or near the middle of the lines in the 
style of the classical heroics. So Herrick wrote: 

Here, here I live with what my Board, 
Can with the smallest cost afford. 
Elsewhere the couplets are less distinct, and the movement is more 
fluent. The same variation is found in Crashaw’s poems. Some 
like the Nativity Ode are written line by line, with little enjambe- 
ment either in line or couplet. Here again perfect ease and fitness 
ean dispense with the ordinary prosodic modulations and yet escape 
monotony. Quite different, though, is the flow of the couplets in 
the poem on St. Teresa. There the run-on line and couplet are of 
common occurrence. The result is a swiftly moving verse written 
in effective periods that disregard the couplet. Lines two to fifteen 
form one such period, and these lines another: 
His is the dart must make the death 
Whose stroake shall taste thy hallowed breath; 
A dart thrice dipt in that rich flame, 
Which writes thy spowses radiant name 
Upon the roofe of heaven where ay 
It shines, and with a soveraigne ray, 
Beats bright upon the burning faces 


Of soules, which in that names sweet graces, 
Find everlasting smiles. 


Such a period is in perfect accord with the theme, an almost breath- 
less awe. This poem, therefore, stands midway between Crashaw’s 
lyrics in regular rhythm and the choral hymns, which rise and fall 
with changing time in harmony with the musical accompaniment.” 

Shortness of the four-beat line almost necessitated this free treat- 
ment of the couplet. Where a thought at all complex is to be ex- 





11Ruth Wallerstein, A Study in Style and Poetic Development, pp. 39-40, 
Madison, 1935. 
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pressed, either the syntax must be tightened unnaturally or the 
barrier of the couplet will be over run. Even Waller, regular and 
mechanical as he is, allowed himself this freedom. The same is true 
of Carew. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestowes, 

When June is past, the fading rose, 
is mechanical in the extreme. In each stanza the two lines of in- 
junction and the two lines of explanation insure a rigid observance 
of the couplet. In other poems, though, with more complexity of 
thought the pattern is less formal. Especially in ‘‘Persuasions to 
Love’’ the argument is not hampered by the metrical form. Thus, 
forgetful of his couplets, Carew argues: 

And ’t were a sin 

There to be scarce, where she hath bin 

So prodigal of her best graces. 

Thus common beauties and mean faces 

Shall have more pastime, and enjoy 

The sport you lose by being coy. 

Marvell wrote most of his lyrics in smoothly flowing octosyllabiec 
verse. With no variation in the number of syllables, unless the pat- 
tern called for the alternation of eight and six, and with but slight 
modification of the iambie pattern, his verse would seem altogether 
mechanical were it not for its effective phrasing. His ‘‘Coy Mis- 
tress’’ stands apart for its distinctive movement. The first strophe 
of twenty lines is written in well defined couplets save the passage : 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood; 


And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 


In the second strophe the couplets are more freely handled, and the 
onward rush of the thought draws attention from them to the 
strophe as a whole. It is the finest bit of architectonic in all Mar- 
vell’s work. Then the power ebbs in the third strophe, although 
metrically the freedom is greater; there are more run-on lines and 
consequently greater variability in the position of pauses; but the 
momentum gained in the second strophe is not maintained. 

The prosodic characteristics of Hudibras are obvious. Many of 
its lines have only three well marked stresses, and those that occur 
are abnormally light. The movement, therefore, is rapid. Ludi- 
crous rhymes may place some emphasis on the couplet form; but 
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the characteristic features of Hudibras belong to the poem as a 
whole, and delicate changes of time or shifting of pause do little to 
break the uniformity of the verse. 

That uniformity is least noticeable in poems that employ the 
couplet of this kind with other forms. Fletcher’s song, ‘‘Hencee, all 
you vain delights,’’ which has often been linked with ‘‘I] Penseroso,’’ 
is worth noting. It begins with a strophe in lines of three stresses 
and then turns to the longer line, in which the conflict between the 
prosodie stress and the natural phrasing adds much to the effect : 

Fountain heads, and pathless Groves, 
Places which pale passion loves: 
Moon-light walks, when all the Fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save Bats and Owls; 
A mid-night Bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 

To isolate the musie of ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso’’ is dif- 
ficult, especially since the choice phrasing is so familiar to most 
readers. The subtle shifting from rising to falling rhythm, the 
variations in length of line, the frequent alliteration, which never 
jangles on the ear, and the delicately handled phrasing, all seem 
perfectly natural. Often the prosodic rhythms coincide with the 
natural stresses; again there is the clash between the rising rhythm 
of the verse and the falling rhythm in the words themselves. Such 
phrasing contributes much to the musie of the shortened lines. In 
some, where the natural phrasing is trochaic, the poetical rhythm 
is the same. ‘‘Sober, steadfast, and demure’’ and ‘‘Tow’red Cities 
please us then’’ seem like trochaie lines mainly because the phras- 
ing is in falling rhythm. Quite different is the line, ‘‘ Black, but 
such as in esteem.’’ The pause after the first word and the iambic 
phrasing of the remainder of the line leave the reader conscious of 
the first lost syllable and the line is iambie in effect. The same is 
true of, ‘‘Or the tale of Troy divine.’’ These shorter lines are said 
to give a light, tripping movement, to ‘‘L’Allegro’’ especially, and 
so they often do; but others are decidedly slow and heavy. 


Over som wide-watred shoar, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar, 


and, 
Through the Heav’ns wide pathless way, 


show how much the vowel sounds are a part of the musie of the 
poems. No finer continuous couplets have been written. 
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But Milton, too, sometimes used the couplet in conjunction with 
other patterns. The Attendant Spirit’s last speech in Comus be- 
gins with four seven-syllable lines that rhyme: 

To the Ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that ly 


Where day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky. 


The recurring rhyme would seemingly give a somewhat heavy touch 
to the lines. But the phrasing is iambie and the blending of the 
two movements produces a light effect. Two couplets then follow, 
much like those in the earlier poems. These are succeeded by two 
quatrains, one in alternate rhymes, the other in inclosed rhymes: 

Along the crisped shades and bowres 

Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 

The Graces, and the rosie-boosom’d Howres, 

Thither all their bounties bring, 

That there eternal Summer dwels, 

And West winds, with musky wing 


About the cedar’n alleys fling 
Nard, and Cassia’s balmy smels. 


Only then does the speech settle down to the normal couplets, varied 
by the common expedients of reversed feet, change in length of line, 
variation in pause, and finally this couplet broken by the syntax: 
Sadly sits th’ Assyrian Queen; 
But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid .... 
Here truly is ‘‘soft pipe and smooth-dittied song.’’ 

Such lyrie art as this was exceptional even in the seventeenth 
century. For artistic variation of the couplet one could place be- 
side this passage certainly one other poem, Crashaw’s glorious choral 
hymn, ‘‘I sing the Name which None ean say.’’ But in that hymn 
the octosyllabie couplets are so interspersed with other forms that 
they seem sporadic. The poem opens with octosyllabie lines marked 
by decisive pauses. The hymn itself then follows, in lines varying 
from two to five beats, with rhymes in couplets and in inclosed and 
alternating positions, and with a few lines, as in ‘‘Lycidas,’’ left 
unrhymed or matched with lines quite remote. This possibly is the 
finest example of the blending of the couplet with other forms. 

In general, as the century wore on, a formal rhetoric came to 
prevail over the more subtle musie of Milton and Crashaw. Into 
the heroic couplet Waller infused what is called his smoothness, 
marked chiefly by uniformity in the number of syllables and in the 
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position of stresses and by emphasis on the line and half line through 
the adjustment of pauses and balancing of phrases. The octosyllabie 
couplet underwent a similar change. It would be unfair to select 
so extreme an example as Waller’s lines ‘‘To Her Majesty’’: 

This happy day two lights are seen, 

A glorious saint, a matchless queen; 

Both names alike, both crowned appear, 

The saint above, the Inf»nta here; 
but they indicate well the general trend of the day. The poet 
sought his effects in the manipulation of phrase and elause. Bal- 
ance or antithesis of phrases and the consequent compactness and 
symmetry of expression were his goals. Musical effects were dis- 
regarded or greatly simplified that the poet might attain what 
Waller called ‘‘the light of sense, the poet’s pride.’’**? Here the 
progress of the couplet for the seventeenth century ends, and it 
lies beyond our purpose to trace the story further in later poems 
like ‘‘Marmion,’’ ‘‘The White Doe of Rylstone,’’ and ‘‘ Resigna- 
tion.’’ 


12°*To Mr. Henry Lawes.’’ 
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DRYDEN, ROCHESTER, AND THE EIGHTH SATIRE 
OF JUVENAL 


By FRANK LIVINGSTONE HUNTLEY 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


The purpose of this paper is to investigate the genesis and signifi- 
eance of Dryden’s Preface to All for Love. It is difficult to find its 
source of unity as a piece of criticism. In it Dryden compares Eng- 
lish poetry with French; he also talks of two kinds of erities; of the 
kind of poet-patron represented by Dionysius and Nero; of friend- 
ship; and of ‘‘this rhyming judge of the twelvepenny gallery, this 
legitimate son of Sternhold.’’* At the very end, however, he men- 
tions a topie which would perhaps have been more appropriate to 
the preface of a tragedy which imitates the style of Shakespeare, the 
justification of that imitation; but this he reserves ‘‘for a more fit 
oceasion’’ (200:29), which came eighteen months later in his Pre- 
face to Troilus and Cressida.?, Because Dryden seems to have been 
deflected, here, from his original intention, perhaps a study of the 
genesis of the essay will reveal the reason and the meaning. His 
quotation of Rochester’s ‘‘An Allusion to the Tenth Satire of the 
First Book of Horace,’’ in the words ‘‘he [Horace] would never have 
allowed him [Rochester] to have called a slow man hasty, or a hasty 
writer a slow drudge’’ (200:1-2) gives us an excuse for reexamin- 
ing this essay in the light of Dryden’s quarrel with Rochester, par- 
ticularly as it was written when the quarrel was at its height. In 
the light of the feud with Rochester,‘ the critical contents of this 





1Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 100: 14-16. 
Hereafter, to avoid excessive footnoting, the references to this Preface will 
be embodied in the text; the first number will refer to the page of the first 
volume, the second numbers indicating the lines on that page. 


2Fred G. Walcott, ‘‘ John Dryden’s Answer to Thomas Rymer’s The Trage- 
dies of the Last Age,’’ PQ, xv (1936), 197. 

3All for Love, was published, with its preface, early in 1678. Cf. Eyre and 
Rivington, A Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, 1640-1708 A.D., 1, 56; 
it is registered under the name of Herringman, ‘‘January 31, 1677’’ (i.e. 
1677/8). 

4Although, as will become clear in subsequent footnotes, others have com- 
mented on the connection of this essay with Rochester, no one so far as I am 
aware has traced that connection throughout the entire essay, or attempted, 
by it, to unify its disparate elements. Cf. Dryden’s Works, ed. Scott-Saints- 
bury, v, 335-37; ef. Prinz, John Wilmot Earl of Rochester (Leipzig, 1927), p. 
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essay find a meaning; and significant too becomes the way Dryden 
has been fired by his purpose of censure to amalgamate sources as 
distant as Montaigne, Horace, and Juvenal. It will first be necessary 
to see what provocation Dryden had for censuring Rochester at this 
time; then the critical ideas of the preface itself will be analyzed 
as having their unity in the means toward this end, the censure be- 
ing his reason for choosing his source material. Finally, special at- 
tention will be given to the main source, Juvenal’s eighth satire. 

The high-lights of the Rochester quarrel are well known, and may 
be briefly touched upon here.’ Dryden dedicated his Marriage a la 
Mode to the Earl in 1673 when their relations were happy. The 
praise of Rochester in this dedication, in terms of the difference 
between French and English, may throw some light on those pass- 
ages in the Preface to All for Love which deal with the superiority 
of the English over the French: 


And not only I, who pretend not to this way, but the best comic writers of our 
age, will join with me to acknowledge that they have copied the gallantries of 
courts, the delicacy of expression, and the decencies of behavior, from your 
Lordship, with more success, then if they had taken their models from the 
court of France.é 


In spite of the championship of Dryden, however, it is well known 
that Rochester lent his support to Settle, and was largely responsible 
for the suecess of The Empress of Morocco. In addition to the in- 
sult to Dryden contained in Settle’s signing himself ‘‘Servant to 
His Majesty,’’ there were contained in the dedication of that play to 
Rochester such remarks as the following: ‘‘But my Lord, whilst I 
trouble you with this kind of discourse, I beg you would not think 
I design to give rules to the Press, as some of our Tribe have done 
to the Stage; No, that’s a trick I do not pretend to.’’? During the 
year 1673 Dryden, known now irrevocably as ‘‘Bayes,’’ was at- 
tacked from other quarters as well. A Mr. Arrowsmith took off 
his dramatic methods in The Reformation, which was acted at Dorset 


117: ‘*.... Dryden, in his Preface to All for Love, wrote a sort of reply to 
the censure exercised upon him by the Allusion.’’ 

5One of the clearest and most authoritative accounts is that in Alexandre 
Beljame, Le Public et les hommes de lettres en Angleterre au dix-huitiéme 
stécle (Paris, 1897) pp. 92-113. 

6‘ Dedication’’ of Marriage a la Mode, Selected Dramas, ed. G. R. Noyes 
(Chicago, 1910), p. 149. 

7Quoted by Beljame, p. 101, n. 2. ‘‘Servant to His Majesty’’ appeared on 
the title-page of the 1673 edition ‘‘with sculptures’’; again on that of The 
Conquest of China (1676); of Ibrahim (1676); of The Female Prelate (1680), 
although Dryden was poet laureate. 
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Gardens ;* and in the spring of that year came the Rota attacks and 
defenses.® In the midst of the censures of the Rota and some unex- 
pected accusations of immorality from Puritan leaders, our poet, 
with the aid of Shadwell and Crowne, undertook to answer Settle, 
who had risen to fame and impudencee, it must not be forgotten, un- 
der the aegis of Dryden’s one-time patron, Rochester.2° Oil was 
added to the fire by Rochester’s quarrel with Dryden’s new friend 
and patron, the Earl of Mulgrave."? 

After Settle, it is equally well established, Rochester raised 
Crowne to a height of eminence; through his influence Crowne’s 
Masque of Calisto was performed at court in 1675.7? The tradition 
of Rochester’s quarrel with Dryden in this connection persisted into 
the eighteenth century. Dennis tells us in a letter: 


His [Crowne’s] Writings soon made him known to the Court and Town: Yet 
it was neither to the Favour of the Court, nor of Wilmot Lord Rochester, one 
of the shining Ornaments of it, that he was indebted for the Nomination which 
the King made of him for the writing of the Mask of Calypso [i.e. Calisto], 
but to the Malice of that noble Lord, who design’d by that preference to morti- 
fy Mr. Dryden.13 


There is an equally strong tradition that Rochester rejected an epi- 
logue written by Dryden for this masque.** 

In the same year (1675) Rochester, having thus preferred Settle 
and Crowne, pushed up Otway also, the author of Alcibiades. Em- 
boldened by Rochester’s protection, Otway makes this hit at Dry- 
den in the preface of his next play, Don Carlos (1676) : 


Though a certain Writer that shall be nameless (but you may guess at him by 
what follows) being ask’t his Opinion of this Play, very gravely Cock’t, and 
ery’d, Igad he knew not a line in it he would be Author of; but he is a fine 
Facetious witty Person, as my Friend Sir Formal has it; and to be even with 
him, I know a Comedy of his, that has not so much as a Quibble in it that I 
would be Author of; and so Reader I bid him and thee Farewell.15 


8Hugh Macdonald, ‘‘The Attacks on Dryden,’’ Essays and Studies by Mem- 
bers of the English Association, Xx1t (1935), 50-51. 

9Loe. cit. 

10Cf, the chronological table of Dryden’s works in Ker, 1, lxxv. The reply 
to Settle is, of course, the Notes and Observations on the Empress of Morocco 
(1674). 

11Beljame, pp. 100-2. 

127bid., p. 102; ef. Collected Works of John Wilmot Earl of Rochester, ed. 
John Hayward (London, 1926), Introd., p. xxx. Hereafter, wherever possible, 
all references to Rochester’s works will be to this edition. 

13Quoted by Beljame, p. 102, n. 2, from Dennis, Original Letters, Familiar, 
Moral and Critical, 1721, 1, 49. 

14The epilogue is printed in Scott-Saintsbury, x, 332; ef. evidence for the 
tradition there. Hayward, p. xxxi, accepts the tradition as fact. 

15Quoted by Beljame, p. 105; for text ef. The Works of Thomas Otway, ed. 
Ghosh (Oxford, 1932), 1, 174:57-66. 
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Otway dedicated his Titus and Berenice (1677) to Rochester; and 
the Earl’s protegée, Mrs. Barry, captured Otway’s heart as well as 
that of the town. 

And yet, with no accounting for the whimsies of a young noble- 
man, in ‘‘A Trial of the Poets for the Bays, in Imitation of a Satyr 
in Boileau,’’ Rochester had not spared even those whom he had set 
above Dryden. In that poem, first among the poets who claim the 
honor and finally have to give way to Betterton the actor is the 
Poet Laureate, whose literary and moral reputation Rochester is 
pleased to treat lightly: 

In the head of the gang, John Dryden appear’d 
That ancient grave wit so long lov’d and fear’d, 
But Apollo had heard a story in town, 

Of his quitting the Muses, to wear a black gown; 
And so gave him leave now his poetry’s done, 

To let him turn priest since R[eeves] is turn’d nun.16 

By 1676, as we can see in his dedication of Aurengzebe to Mul- 
grave, Dryden was rather tired of it all. Placing on the title page 
of this work the following quotation from Juvenal— 

. .3 sed cum fregit subsellia versu, 

esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven, 
he is stung with the poverty of his condition; with the disillusion- 
ment in a friend and former patron: he, like Statius in Juvenal, 
must sell his wares to a theatrical performer, when he longed to 
write an epic; with an allusion to Montaigne, he dilates upon the 
men of power at court who ‘‘make it their business to ruin wit’’; 
and he praises the constancy of Mulgrave’s friendship.** The use of 
Juvenal and Montaigne here, as well as the inclusion of much of the 
subject matter, forms an interesting parallel with the Preface to 
All for Love. 

But, as we have seen, a particular work of Rochester’s forms the 
point of departure in this Preface, namely, ‘‘An Allusion to the 
Tenth Satire of the First Book of Horace,’’ which Dryden quotes." 
Imitating his original, Rochester began this poem with a show of 
conciliation with his enemy: 

16Works, p. 131. Hayward (ibid., p. xxxviii) dates this poem ‘‘some years 
before Etherege’s Man of Mode (1676).’’ Prinz (p. 70) is vague on the 
date; hopes to show this poem is unreasonably ascribed to Rochester; but (p. 
102) admits that there is not much positive evidence against Rochester’s 
authorship. 

17Scott-Saintsbury, v, 179, title page, from Juvenal, Sat. vii, 86-7; the pre- 
face which parallels the one under investigation occupies pp. 186-200. 

18Cf. supra, p. 1; Ker, 1, 200:1-2. Chronology is difficult in Rochester’s 
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Well, Sir, ’tis granted; I said Dryden’s rhymes 
Were stolen, unequal, nay dull many times; 
What foolish patron is there found of his, 

So blindly partial to deny me this? 

But that his plays, embroider’d up and down 
With learning, justly pleas’d the town, 

In the same paper I as freely own.19 


The three lines in this poem which Dryden seizes as giving him his 
opportunity to pay back Rochester are 

Of all our Modern Wits none seems to me 

Once to have toucht upon true Comedy, 

But hasty Shadwell, and slow Wicherley.2° 

Dryden is aroused, in other words, not by those lines against his 
person, but by Rochester’s calling things by their wrong names; if 
he ean show that Rochester is wrong about others, then he can show 
that Rochester has been wrong about him. 

So far we have seen that during the four years preceding the 
Preface to All for Love, Dryden had been goaded by Rochester to 
the point of making a volte face from his dedication of Marriage a 
la Mode. When we turn our attention to the Preface itself, we find 
that its assorted contents derive a unity in their being used as a 
means to the end of censuring this nobleman who was still very in- 
fluential at court. Dryden implies that Rochester is a liar, by op- 
posing throughout his essay truth to falsehood, the real to the ap- 
parent. Shadwell was not hasty, nor Wicherley slow. 

He begins the Preface by saying that ‘‘the greatest wits of our 
nation, after Shakespeare’’ (191:2-3) have all been led to the sub- 
ject of Antony and Cleopatra by what later we shall see is funda- 
mental rather than incidental to the story: ‘‘I mean the excellency 
of the moral: .. .’’ (191:8). Only the variety, not the falsity, of 


works, and it is difficult to state exactly when this poem was written or when 
Dryden first came upon it. It was first published in the 1680 edition of Roches- 
ter’s works (on p. 40, according to Prinz, p. 341). As far as internal evidence 
is concerned, the latest allusion is that to Nat. Lee’s Sophonisba or Hannibal’s 
Overthrow in 

When Lee makes temp’rate Scipio fret and rave, 

And Hannibal a whining, Amorous Slave. 


This play was published in 1675 (cf. Allardyce Nicoll, Restoration Drama, etc., 
pp. 119, 307). Rochester’s poem ante-dates Dryden’s essay: that is all that is 
necessary as for their dates. Cf. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford, 1908), 1, 353. 


19Works, p. 55. It would be interesting to discover whether Rochester actu- 
ally wrote a poem to which he refers in ‘‘In the same paper,’’ but in view of 
the calumny of this apparently frank statement, I am inclined to think that he 
is only following his original. There is no commentary on this line in Hay- 
ward; nor in Vivian de 8. Pinto, Rochester (London, 1935). 

20Ibid., p. 56. 
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their attempts ** gives him ‘‘the confidence to try myself in this 
bow of Ulysses... .’’ (191:4-5). After deseribing some of the dif- 
ficulties he met in forming the proper character of Anthony, but 
without dwelling upon a discussion of that character, Dryden 
plunges into the virtues and faults of his play. His reason for do- 
ing this is that the virtues praised by some crities are not the true 
virtues and the faults condemned by some critics are not the true 
faults: ‘‘The fabric of the play is regular enough, as to the inferior 
parts of it; and the Unities of Time, Place, and Action, more exactly 
observed, than perhaps the English theatre requires’’ (192 :2-5), 
Regularity is, however, only incidental; the real virtue of the work 
is that which has already been said to exist in the story, namely the 
excellency of the moral, and, as we shall see, the ‘‘largeness’’ of the 
model. As for the faults, he mentions the real fault of divided mo- 
tivation,?? a fault which critics have missed. On the other hand, 
‘‘The faults my enemies have found are rather cavils concerning 
little and not essential decencies; which a master of ceremonies may 
decide betwixt us’’ (192:26-29). Stickling on matters of affecta- 
tion is French; and Dryden, an English poet, cannot base his char- 
acters on punctilios (192 :29-30). For him it is both ‘‘natural’’ and 
‘*probable’’ (193:2) that the rival queens should meet and have it 
out; to object, on the grounds of good manners, to such a scene is 
affectation—as long as the poet, in describing scenes of passion, has 
kept his words from being obscene (193:13-15). This argument of 
a critie’s missing the main point he illustrates by a quotation from 
Montaigne’s essay, De la Presumption, which is a discussion of false 
versus true self-analysis.2*> It is the fault of French poets, Dryden 
continues, to mistake ‘‘la ceremonie’’ for the thing itself, the non- 
essential for the essential: ‘‘all their wit is in their ceremony” 
(194:1-2). His example is Racine’s changing the substance of 
Seneea’s character Hyppolytus into the shadow of ‘‘monsieur Hip- 
polyte’’ (195:3). The emphasis upon the excessive civility of this 
French character is no digression in view of the end: to show that 


21By ‘‘their’’ he probably alludes to the Countess of Pembroke’s Antonié 
(1590, pub. 1592, a translation of Garnier’s Mare Antoine); Daniel’s Cleopatra 
(1594) ; Samuel Brandon’s The Tragi-Comoedi of the Virtuous Octavia (1598) ; 
Fletcher and Massinger’s The False One (c. 1620, pub. 1647); Thomas May’s 
Cleopatra Queene of Aegypt (1654); Mrs. Phillips’ (1663) and Waller’s 
(1664) translation of Corneille’s La Mort de Pompée (1642); the travesty on 
the story in the fifth act of D’Avenant’s Playhouse to be let (1663); Sit 
Charles Sedley’s Antony and Cleopatra (acted Feb., 1676/7), ete. 


22The meaning of the term ‘‘machine’’ in 192:20 (Ker, 1, 316). 
23Book II, essai xvii. 
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Lis Rochester, educated in France, was guilty of the French habit of 
if- taking ‘‘les branches’’ for ‘‘le tronc’”’ (193 :21-2). As if his purpose 
ut in introducing French poets were not clear, he makes it clear: ‘‘I 
en | should not have troubled myself thus far with French poets, but 
lo- that I find our Chedreux critics wholly form their judgments by 
ue them’’ (195 :3-5) .*4 
ue Having introduced the ‘‘poet’’ and the ‘‘eritic,’’ Dryden then 
ior makes them one; and it is soon evident from the text that he is op- 
tly posing himself as the true poet-critic to Rochester as the false poet- 
). critic. For by a process of narrowing down, the identification with 
rk Rochester is pointed: a poet is the best judge (aside from a ‘‘uni- 
he versal genius’’ like Aristotle) of his own art, unless he is ‘‘ bribed 
he by interest, or prejudiced by malice’’ (195:17-18). From the cate- 
no- gory of ‘‘poet-crities’’ he excludes those ‘‘who are allowed for witty 
id, men, either by the advantage of their quality, or by common 
ng fame... .’’ (195 :25-26). He also excludes those who have no taste 
ay for tragedy (196:1-8). From this lack of taste and knowledge come 
ta- the ‘‘many satires on poets, and censures of their writings’’ (196: 
ar- 10-11). Not only had Dryden been attacked by a ‘‘censure’’ of 
nd Rochester’s, as we have seen, but the ‘‘poetaster-criticaster’’ whom 
. it he singles out for revenge at this point belongs to the upper class, 
is is esteemed a pleasant conversationalist (196:11-12), does have a 
has ‘trifling kind of faney’’ (196:12-13), which is ‘‘helped out with 
of some smattering of Latin’’ (196 :13-14)—all of which characterizes 
om Rochester. In this context comes the first quotation from Juvenal’s 
Ise eighth satire (196:16-17), the discussion of which we shall reserve 
len Ff for later as supplying the epideictie framework for this essay. 
on- Dryden continues his definition of the kind of critic who takes 
ry” advantage of his quality (195:26) in terms of ‘‘affectation’’ (196: 
of 18), and the application to Wilmot is clear. For example, it is 
'ip- “‘affectation’’ for such men ‘‘. . . not to be contented with what 
this fortune has done for them, and sit down quietly with their estates, 
hat but they must call their wits in question, and needlessly expose their 
P nakedness to public view’? (196:18-22). The phrase which I have 
on 
atra 24A ‘‘Chedreux critic’’ is evidently an English critic who ‘‘affects’’ the 
18); non-essential (to Dryden) criteria of the French. The term, coming from 
ays ‘*Chedreux wig,’’ might very well include Rochester insofar as Rochester took 
er's it upon himself to criticise Dryden. There was a Chedreux wig in Etherege’s 
|e The Man of Mode (1676), in which the character Dorimant was taken to be a 
0 portrait of Rochester (Allardyce Nicoll, Restoration Drama, p. 224). In view 
of the evidence that a ‘‘Chedreux wig’’ was associated with a man of fashion, 
it is unlikely, in spite of A. A. Tilley (CHEL, vi, 429) that by the term 


**Chedreux critics’? Dryden has in mind Thomas Rymer. 


ent 
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italicised, it is highly probable in view of all that has gone before, 
contains a double entendre not to be missed by an audience aware 
of Rochester’s notorious exhibitionism.2> A ‘‘wit’’ who has an 
estate and does not need to write for subsistence is, to Dryden in 
the winter of 1677-8, without excuse for being: 


We who write, if we want the talent, yet have the excuse that we do it fora 
poor subsistence; but what can be urged in their defence, who, not having the 
vocation of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to make 
themselves ridiculous (196:30-34) ? 


Once more, in the portion which I have italicised, there is evidence 
of Rochester’s being the butt, as it is an echo from Rochester’s 
‘*Satyr Against Mankind’’ (1675).2° In that poem Rochester is 
comparing man with beast; whereas beasts kill from necessity, man 


Inhumanely, his Fellows Life betrays, 
With voluntary Pains, works his Distress; 
Not through Necessity, but Wantonness.27 


The repetition with peculiar emphasis of ‘‘pains’’ and ‘‘wanton- 
ness,’’ in a context wherein voluntary action with dire result is op- 
posed to necessity, points the parallel; and rhetorically it becomes 
Dryden to hint at his enemy’s self-destruction through wantonness 
rather than to confess that he himself is wounded by that barb. 

With an allusion to Horace’s observation that ‘‘no man is satisfied 
with his own condition,’’*®> Dryden shows how this conflict between 
the poverty-stricken ‘‘poet’’ and the untalented rich man invariably 
turns out bad for the poet. If the poet fails, he starves; if he sue- 
ceeds, ‘‘some malicious satire is prepared to level’’ (197:5-7) him 
for pleasing without leave from the tyrant: 


But while they [the rich tyrants] are so eager to destroy the fame of others, 
their ambition is manifest in their concernment; some poem of their own is to 


25Cf. in an earlier context of this essay Dryden’s emphasis upon modesty: 
‘¢.... expressions ... are a modest clothing of our thoughts, as breeches and 
petticoats are of our bodies’’ (193:11-13). The seandal of Rochester’s run- 
ning around naked, which he later repudiated, is witnessed by a letter of Robert 
Harley (Portland Abbey MSS., Welbeck Abbey, September 11, 1677). The 
event alluded to took place three or four months before Dryden’s penning the 
lines italicised above. Again, concerning the episode, Savile wrote to Rochester: 
‘¢. ,.. there has been such a story made concerning your last adventure as 
would persuade us grave men that you had stripped yourself of all your pru 
dence as well as your breeches. ...’’ Both pieces of evidence are cited by 
Hayward, pp. x1-xli. 

26This poem was issued as a broadside in 1675 (Hayward, p. 329). 

27Works, p. 39. 

28197: 1-2, from Satires, I, i, 1-3, Qui fit... . illa contentus vwat, ete. 
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be produced, and the slaves are to be laid flat with their faces on the ground, 
that the monarch may appear in the greater majesty (197:8-12).29 


Dryden’s opposition between what we may call the poor-but-true- 
poet-eritie and the rich-but-false-poetaster-criticaster was early 
recognized to have sprung from his differences with Rochester. An 
anonymous poem called ‘‘Rochester’s Ghost addressing it self to the 
Secretary of the Muses’’ in the 1703 edition of Poems on Affairs of 
State quotes the line from Dryden’s Preface which I have just un- 
derscored : 


*Tis true, your Laureat well deserves the Bays, 
Witness the Genius that adorns his Plays; 
But chiefly those he writ in former days. 

Yet if in Death I may at least be free, 

As in my Lifetime he has been to me; 

To lay the Slave down flat upon his Face. 

I use his words, because the subject’s base. 

So that the Monarch may in Pomp appear; 
If not an Ass, you’! read a Villain there; 

For ’tis the gen’ral Vote from King to Slave, 
Altho the Poet’s good, the Man’s a Knave.30 


This kind of tyranny Dryden illustrates further by Dionysius and 
Nero (197:13), who were hack poets but rendered powerful by 
their position. Nero is mentioned in Juvenal’s eighth satire, which 
we are coming to, and Dionysius in the essay by Montaigne already 
quoted.*? Dryden’s meaning is that Dionysius and Nero, tyrants of 
power as Rochester was a tyrant of wealth and position, also set 
themselves up as poets and critics, but they were false: ‘‘In the 
meantime the true poets were they who made the best markets, for 
they had wit enough to yield the prize with a good grace, and not 
contend with him who had thirty legions’’ (197:30-33). The al- 
lusion here to Favorinus and the Emperor Hadrian may possibly 
come from another essay of Montaigne of much the same import as 
the first one quoted, ‘‘De l’incommodité de la grandeur,’’*? which 


29My italics. Scott notes on this passage (Scott-Saintsbury, v, 333): ‘‘This 
passage, though applicable to many of the men of rank at the court of Charles 
IIL., was particularly levelled at Lord Rochester, with whom our author was now 
on bad terms.’’ And he comments on the ‘‘prophesy’’ contained in what 
Dryden had said, in the dedication to Rochester of 1673, about the man of wit 
becoming its tyrant. 

30My italics. Poems on Affairs of State, 1703, 1, 130-31. I am indebted for 
this reference to Professor George Williamson. 

31Juv., Sat., VIII, 71-2: ‘‘Haec satis ad iuwvenem quem nobis fama super- 
bum / tradit et inflatum plenwmque Nerone propinquo; ... .’’ As for 
Dionysius, ef. Montaigne, Essais, Bk. II, xvii (ed. Villey, Paris, 1922, m1, 414): 
‘Dionysius le pere n’estimait rien tant de Soy que sa poésie. 

82Coming originally from Spartianus’ Life of Hadrian, ch. xv, Montaigne’s 
account of this story in ‘‘De 1’incommodité de la grandeur,’’ Book III, essai 
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in a context of talent opposed to power mentions the tyrant-poet 
Dionysius. Dryden has no desire to suffer Lucan’s fate at the hands 
of such a man (198 :1).%* 

Asa rich powerful patron of poetry, Maecenas is the opposite to 
Nero and Dionysius (198 :7-15), for, realizing that poetry ‘‘was not 
his talent’’ (198:10), he gave it up to patronize the true poets 
Horace and Virgil. There are patrons, Dryden asserts, in making 
his transition from the days of Dionysius to his own, who ‘‘have 
much of the [bad] poetry of Maecenas, but little of his liberality” 
(198 :16-17). Here, by pretending** that some underling and not 
Rochester himself wrote ‘‘The Allusion to the Tenth Satire of the 
First Book of Horace,’’ Dryden uses an epée instead of a bludgeon. 
With a quotation from the original of the satire in question, Dryden 
asserts, with no danger of being charged with libel, that the ignorant 
and vile imitator of Horace (198 :23) and all his ilk are as ill com- 
pany for Horace as was Crispinus; and that Horace 


would no more have allowed them a place amongst the critics, than he would 
Demetrius the mimic, and Tigellius the buffoon; 


.... Demetri, teque, Tigelli, 
Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras (198:29-32).35 


Dryden here makes ‘‘Demetrius the mimic’’ and ‘‘Tigellius the 
buffoon’’ a single reference both with significant applicability to 
his enemy, whose escapades were well enough known. Also, Dryden 
knew his Horace too well not to have been aware that in Horace 
‘‘Demetrius the mimic’’ was a trainer of actresses (mimae), and 


vii, is as follows (Essais, ed. Villey, 11, 180-81): ‘‘Mais, pour achever par ou 
j’ay commencé, Adrian 1’Empereur debatant avec le philosophe Favorinus de 
l’interpretation de quelque mot, Favorinus luy en quicta bien tost la victoire. 
Ses amys se plaignans & luy: Vous vous*moquez, fit-il; voudriez vous qu’il ne 
fut pas plus scavant que moy, luy qui commande A trente legions?’’ Dryden 
had used this anecdote a decade previously in Defence of the Essay, Ker. 1, 
111; ef. Ker’s note, 1, 305-6. 

33For the story of Lucan’s death cf. Harper’s Dictionary, ed. Peck. The 
association of Lucan the poet, who was killed by Nero out of sheer jealousy 
for his poetic talent, is natural here; but the association might have come to 
Dryden through reading Montaigne, Book II, essai viii, who tells how just be- 
fore death Lucan recited from his Pharsalia;: ‘‘Le bon Lucanus estant jugé 
par ce coquin de Nero, sur les derniers traits de sa vie, comme la plupart du 
sang fut desja escoulé par les veines,’’ etc. (Hssais, ed. Villey, 11, 96-7). 

34In the words ‘‘Some of their little zanies yet go further’’ (198: 21). In 
a long note at this point, Malone, The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works 
of John Dryden (London, 1800), 1, 24-25, suggests that perhaps Dryden in 
this phrase is alluding to Crowne. Prinz recognizes the rhetorical artifice (pp. 
117-18): ‘Although he probably knew the real author of the satire, he chose 
to impute it to one of the ‘Zanies’ of the great, a fiction that allowed him 


greater freedom... .’’ 
35Horace, Sat., I, 10, 90; this is the satire which Rochester ‘‘imitated,’’ 
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Rochester had achieved some fame as the trainer of a notorious 
‘‘netticoat,’’ the inimitable Mrs. Barry, Tom Otway’s sweetheart.*® 
Opposed to these petty poets, Demetrius and Tigellius, is Horace 
himself, who, in the words of Virgil (199:5-6, and 10-13), stands 
like ‘‘a landmark to set out the bounds of poetry’’ (199 :3-4).°7 By 
quoting Virgil to describe Horace, Dryden makes use of the two 
poets previously mentioned as protected by the true patron, Mae- 
cenas. 

In a final attack on ‘‘this rhyming judge of the twelvepenny gal- 
lery’’ (199:14-15), Dryden, by means of another singularly apt 
quotation from Horace (199 :33-34), taxes Rochester with ignorance 
of the difference between truth and falsehood in friendship. It is 
at this point that he brings in with telling force Juvenal’s eighth 
satire. 

Although there are only three direct quotations from this satire 
in Dryden’s essay, the scheme of the whole is a very probable source 
of the framework of the essay—if the foregoing analysis is true. 
We shall first see how the satire of Juvenal is applicable to Roches- 
ter; then how the three quotations are significantly appropriate to 
a censure of Rochester; and finally how external evidence links the 
quarrel between Rochester and Dryden with the name of Juvenal. 

Beginning with the question, ‘‘Stemmata quid faciunt?’’—what 
avail your pedigrees ?—Juvenal’s eighth satire is an attack on those 
men of title who did not act in a way that befitted their high station 
in life. The ‘‘Argument’’ which heads the translation of this satire 
by Stepney in Dryden’s The Satires of Juvenal and Persius (1693) 
is as convenient a summary as any: 

In this satyr, the Poet proves that Nobility does not consist in Statues and 
Pedigrees, but in Honourable and Good Actions: He lashes Rubellius Plancus, 
for being Insolent, by Reason of his High Birth; and lays down an Instance 
that we ought to make the like judgment of Men, as we do of Horses, who are 
valued rather according to their Personal Qualities, than by the race of whence 
they come. He advises his Noble Friend Ponticus (to whom he Dedicates the 
Satyr) to lead a Virtuous Life, disswading him from Debauchery, Luxury, Op- 


pression, Cruelty, and other Vices, by his severe Censures on Lateranus, Damas- 
sippus, Gracchus, Nero, Catiline; and in opposition to these, displays the worth 


36Cf. Loeb Horace, ed. Fairclough (1926), Index, p. 496, and references at 
Sat., I, 10, line 18; Tigellius is generally identified with Hermogenes, and 
Demetrius with the ‘‘stmius’’ of Sat., I, 10, 18. For Rochester’s training of 
Mrs. Barry, the famous actress, cf. DNB (11, 317), and Hayward, pp. xxxiii-iv. 


87Ker notes (i, 317) Aen. xii, 891, lines which Dryden translated: 


An antique stone he saw; the common bound 
Of neighboring fields, and barrier of the ground: ... 
(Scott-Saintsbury, xv, 184). 
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of Persons Meanly Born, such as Cicero, Marius, Servius Tullius, and the 
Deceii.38 
As we have seen, Dryden’s purpose in the Preface to All for Love is 
very similar to that here expressed as Juvenal’s: to censure Roches- 
ter, a nobleman, whose actions were far from being noble. Again, 
we have seen that the method of indirectness of Juvenal is that 
which Dryden has used; and the means of an opposition between 
‘‘goo0d’’ and ‘‘bad’’ is common to both. The probabilities that this 
satire is a source are heightened by an examination of the three quo- 
tations made from it as they apply to Rochester. 
The first one (196:11-17) could be applied to several noblemen of 

his day: 

Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in illa 

Fortuna 
became in Stepney’s translation, done under Dryden’s eyes: 


The Rumour’s likely; for we seldom find 


It is in the next two quotations from the satire in a direct context 
of the author of ‘‘An Allusion to the Tenth Satire of the First Book 
of Horace’’ that we may look for surer applications to his foe. 
Since the lines beginning ‘‘Canibus pigris. . .’’ (200:4-7) and ‘‘ad 
Aethiopem eygnum’”’ (200:12), not, in the original, with an ‘‘ad,’’ 
are of a piece, it is best to quote the entire passage from Stepney’s 
translation ; the context springs from the line, ‘‘ Virtue alone is true 
nobility’’ :*° 


But who will call those Noble, who deface, 

By meaner acts, the Glories of their Race; 
Whose only Title to their Father’s Fame 

Is couch’d in the dead Letters of their Name? 
A Dwarf as well may for a Gyant pass; 

A Negro for a Swan; a Crook-back’d Lass 

Be call’d Europa; and a Cur may bear 

The name of Tyger, Lion, or whate’er 
Denotes the Noblest or the Fiercest Beast: 

Be therefore careful, lest the World in jeast 
Shou’d thee just so with the Mock-titles greet, 
Of Camerinus, or of Conquer’d Crete.41 


The quotation from Lucretius which comes between these two quota- 


38The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis. Translated into English Verse. 
By Mr. Dryden, and Several other Eminent Hands, ed. 1693, p. 146. 

seJbid., p. 151. The original is Juv., Sat., VIII, 73. 

40Juv., Sat., VIII, 20: Nobilitas sola atque unica virtus est. Dryden’s quo- 
tations are, respectively, lines 34 ff and line 33. 

41Dryden’s Jwvenal, ed. 1693, p. 149. 
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tions from Juvenal is, of course, of the same import—calling that 
which is ugly, beautiful; in Dryden’s own words elsewhere: 


The sallow skin is for the swarthy put, 

And love can make a slattern of a slut.... 
She stammers; Oh, what grace in lisping lies! 
If she says nothing, to be sure she’s wise.42 


This subject of the wrong calling of names had come up between 
the two men before. In the only letter preserved from Dryden to 
Rochester, a letter in which Dryden takes himself to task for not 
answering sooner the Earl’s acknowledgement of the dedication to 
Marriage a la Mode, Dryden quotes and comments upon a satire 
written by Etherege that was evidently being handed about: 


I call a spade a spade; Eaton, a bully; 

Frampton, a pimp; and brother John, a cully. 
But one of his [ie. Etherege’s] friends imagined these names not enough for 
the dignity of a satyr, and chang’d them thus: 

I call a spade, a spade; Dunbar, a bully; 

Brounckard, a pimp; and Aubry Vere, a cully.43 


But why ‘‘ad Aethiopem cygnum’’? The surface meaning can 
only be: ‘‘But I’ll not drive this argument to (or to the point of) 
calling an Ethiopian a swan.’’ But there may very well be a double 
entendre on ‘‘Black Swan,’’ for if Dryden is censuring Rochester 
as a nobleman who is not noble (in Juvenal’s sense), it is becoming 
for him to hint at a famous escapade of Rochester: his setting him- 
self up in 1676, as Alexander Bendo in Tower Street next door to 
the tavern which was known from its sign as ‘‘The Black Swan.’’ 
It was well remembered by Dryden’s audience that the notorious 
broadside which advertised the noble quack ended as follows: 


They that will do me the favour to come to me, shall be sure from three of the 
Clock in the Afternoon, till Eight at Night, at my Lodgings in Tower-Street, 
next door to the sign of the Black Swan, at a Goldsmith’s House to find 
Their Humble Servant, 
Alexander Bendo44 


42Lucretius, IV, 1152-6; Dryden’s Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, xm, 350-51. 


43Ibid., xv, 94. Malone (Vol. 1, part ii, p. 6), dates this letter from in- 
ternal evidence July, 1673. 


44Works, p. 160. The date of this escapade is well established as 1676, prior 
to the writing of Dryden’s Preface. Rochester was forbidden the court for 
his satire on the king and ‘‘labouring Nelly’’ (printed by Hayward, p. 154; 
ef. title of poem). Also, within this advertisement, Rochester wrote: ‘‘The 
knowledge of these Secrets, I gathered in my Travels abroad (where I have 
spent my time ever since I was Fifteen Years Old, to this my Nine and Twen- 
tieth Year) ....‘‘[ibid., p. 159]. The travels were actually not that lengthy, 
but the age Rochester gives is his true age: he was born in 1647, and the age 
of twenty-nine would make the date of writing 1676, which tallies with the ex- 
ternal evidence of the aforementioned satire. For information on the lodgings 
of Tower Street and the well known section called, from the sign of the tavern 
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The play upon Juvenal’s phrase becomes triple when it is remem- 
bered that ‘‘black swan’’ is proverbial for rara avis, from Juvenal’s 
sixth satire (line 164),*° which Dryden himself was to translate by 
the couplet: 


Suppose all these, and take a Poet’s word, 
A Black Swan is not half so Rare a Bird.46 


The quotations from Juvenal’s eighth satire in Dryden’s essay sup- 
port the contention that the essay is a censure of Rochester. 

Finally, there are several pieces of evidence that link the quarrel 
between these one-time friends with the name of Juvenal. The first 
of these is doubtful but is given here for what it may be worth. It 
is a ‘‘Satire on the Times,’’ ascribed to Rochester but not generally 
accepted as part of the Rochester canon.*7 Beginning 


Not Rome in all her Splendour, could compare 
With those great Blessings happy Britons share, 


the poem, as far as I am aware, was first printed in the 1697 edition 
of State-Poems.*® On page 32 of this volume appears the only evi- 
dence of its authorship, an attribution which in itself, of course, is 
untrustworthy. In the 1705 edition of Poems on Affairs of State, 
it appears in the order and ascription just given, on page 184; but 
here its heading is ‘‘Nobilitas sola atque unica virtus est,’’ the 
twentieth line of Juvenal’s eighth satire. The poem was printed 
again in the 1739 edition of the works of Rochester, Roscommon, 
and Dorset, where it is introduced with the double quotation: 


Satire on the Times 
Nobilitas sola atque unica Virtus est. Juv. Sat. viii 
Virtue alone is true Nobility. Dryd.49 


there, ‘‘ Black Swan Court,’’ ef. Harben, A Dictionary of London, 1918, pp. 
273, 118; also Cunningham, London, 1931, p. 293, article ‘‘Great Tower Street.’’ 

450ED. 

46Dryden’s Juvenal, ed. 1693, p. 98. 

47The poem is not included by Hayward in his edition, although that editor 
serves notice that his collection of Rochester’s poems is in no sense the canon 
(Works, ‘‘Prefatory Note,’’ p. ix). The poem does not appear in Rochester’s 
first collected edition, Poems on Several Occasions, Printed at Antwerpen; and 
it is also missing from the 1691 edition, ‘‘considered to be the best collection 
of Rochester’s authentic lyrics’’ (Prinz, p. 351). 

48‘¢ A Satyr, by the Lord R....... r’’ [‘*Must I with patience ever silent sit,’’ 
etc.] appears on p. 32, and on page 33 ‘‘A Satyr, By the same Hand”? is 
the satire in question. Cf. the bibliographical description in Prinz, pp. 323-4. 

49The Works Of the Earls of Rochester, Roscommon, and Dorset: The 
Dukes of Devonshire, Buckinghamshire, §c with Memoirs of their Lives. 
M.DCC.XXXIX. p. 74. 
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In the poem the author, taking his cue from Juvenal’s eighth satire, 
satirizes members of the court of Charles II who are other than they 
appear to be: first, Charles himself; second, ambassadors from the 
court, like Sunderland ; third, ‘‘commanders both by sea and land’’; 
finally, the ‘‘wits’’ of the court.*° 
After the Rose Alley Ambuseade, the only two pieces of evidence 
that link the names of Dryden and Rochester also link them with 
the name of Juvenal. Rochester’s poem entitled ‘‘An Imitation of 
the First Satyr of Juvenal’’ unmistakeably refers to the episode: 
Who’d be a Wit, in Dryden’s cudgell’d Skin? 
Or who’d be safe, and senseless, like Tom Thynne?51 
Of not such certain ascription is the poem in Poems on Affairs of 
State called ‘‘Satire on the poets, being a Translation out of the 7th 
Satyr of Juvenal.’*? In this poem Dryden is called a ‘‘drudge’’ 
and the unfortunate affair of Rose Alley is certainly hinted at in 
this couplet : 


More I could say, but care not much to meet, 
A Crabtree Cudgell in a narrow Street. 


Two poems, one certainly Rochester’s and the other probably his, in 
which Dryden and the Rose Alley Ambuscade are mentioned, are 
imitations from Juvenal. On Dryden’s side of the quarrel, we know 
that after the night of July 18, 1679, he does not mention Rochester 
except in the Preface to his translation of Juvenal, where he quotes 
‘‘An Allusion to the Tenth Satire of the First Book of Horace.’’** 

But to return to the essay. Free of his enemy, Dryden closes 
with an assertion of his own intentions in writing the play, namely, 
to make a ‘‘regular’’ play on a ‘‘larger’’ model than that of the 
Greek (200 :25-30). For a very good critical reason, appropriate- 
ness, he calmly announces his farewell to rime, which he had upheld 
for so many years. The question of Shakespeare’s style as the ob- 
ject of imitation intrigues him, but he postpones discussion of it. 

5°The earliest version I have seen, that in State-Poems, 1705, has initials 
and asterisks for the names which are spelled out in the 1739 edition. It would 
be interesting to discover an earlier version to see whether the names are the 
same, or whether Dryden himself was ever mentioned among the ‘‘wits.’’ But 
such speculation is useless and beside our purpose, which is merely to mention 
all the links, actual and ascribed, between Dryden, Rochester, and the satire of 
Juvenal which plays so important a part in the Preface to All for Love. 

51Works, p. 86. 

52Poems on Affairs of State, 1703, 1, 142. The poem is referred to by Hay- 
ward (p. 395) in connection with the Rose Alley Ambuscade. 

53Essays, ed. Ker, 11, 18:27-31; ef. Ker’s note, p. 277. 
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He tells us instead that his favorite scene in the play to follow is 
that between Antony and Ventidius in the first act. It is a scene of 
true friendship. 

The Preface to All for Love is a piece of epideictic rhetoric de- 
voted to a censure of Rochester; taking his cue from Juvenal’s 
eighth satire on the subject of true and false members of the peer- 
age, Dryden has used it as a framework to reprove the Ear! for his 
habit of calling things by their wrong names. External evidence 
supports the interpretation of this Preface as having its genesis in 
Dryden’s conviction that Rochester had been false as a poet, critic, 
and friend. From that conviction the essay takes its form, by it 
the sources are brilliantly amalgamated, and because of it the essay 
is more significant as rhetoric than as criticism. 
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One of the eighteenth-century manifestations of bootlegging was 
‘ the pirated edition of the best-seller. Although the pirates were 
he hard to capture, one author showed himself active in thwarting their 


plans: that was Alexander Pope, whose Dunciad was considered 
fair game by these surreptitious publishers. The weapon with 
which he fought them was the injunction, and what follows is a 
brief account of some of Popes legal battles in defense of his great 
satire. 

In 1728 Alexander Pope, ‘‘having wrote and Composed a certain 
Poem in three Books . . . Intitled The Dunciad,’’ made a covenant 
with ‘‘Lawton Gilliver then of Fleetstreet Bookseller’’ for the 
printing and publishing of his new work. Pope, or his agents, 
executed ‘‘an Indenture or assignment or bill of sale . . . to the 
; said Lawton Gilliver his Exeeurs, Administrators or assigns of the 

said Copy of the said book or poem Intitled the Dunciad with the 
sole right and Priviledge of printing and publishing the same Ex- 
elusive of all others for a Term of fourteen years to Commence from ‘ 
the date of the said Assignment.’”? 

Shortly after these ‘‘proper Instruments’’ had been drawn up 
and signed, Gilliver published and sold the Dunciad,? reprinting it 
from time to time to satisfy the great demand for the book, which 











| 1Unless otherwise noted the quotations in the first section of this article are 
from Pope’s Bill of Complaint, Pope v. Gilliver and Lintot, in the Public 
Record Office, C11 549/39. 
2Lawton Gilliver, probably at the instigation of Pope, had to go to court to 
protect his rights in the poem. On 19 May 1729 he petitioned for, and was 
granted, an injunction against Jacob Watson, Thomas Astley, John Clarke 
and John Stagg, ‘‘to stay their printing publishing or exposing to sale cer- 
tain Book Entituled The Dunciad Variorum’’ (P. R. O. C33. 1728A. 280). These 
defendants withdrew from their piratical foray; at least a court order of 25 
May 1729 appointed the ‘‘first Seal after Whitsuntide’’ (C33. 1728A. 284) as 
the time for hearing their defense, and a search of the court orders fails to 
reveal evidence that they appeared. I am indebted to Professor George Sher- 
burn for these references. 
Some time after the facts in this article were discovered, Mr. James R. 
Sutherland detailed the history of Gilliver’s troubles of 1729 in ‘‘ The Dunciad 
of 1729,’ Modern Language Review, xx1 (1936), 347-353. 
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had enormous sales, ‘‘by which he made a very great profit and ad- 
vantage to himself and after defraying all the Incident charges and 
Expencees cleared Annually very considerable sums of money there- 
by.’’ But Gilliver only held the publishing rights for the stipulated 
fourteen years; Pope intended all the time ‘‘upon the Expiration of 
the said Term. .. to call in the said Original Copy of the said book 
or Poem so Assigned as aforesaid and to reprint and publish .. . 
with diverse Alterations Aditions and Improvements thereto.”’ 
About the middle of 1739, Lawton Gilliver, being ‘‘at last minded 
and desirous to sell and dispose of his Interest therein for the re- 
mainder of his said Term then to come and Unexpired . . . applyed 
himself to Thomas Cooper of Pater Noster Row London Bookseller 
and Stationer.’’ Cooper, seeing that the copyright grant had but 
few of the fourteen years yet to run, declined the opportunity, but 
some time before August of that year Gilliver sold one-third of the 
rights to a printer, J. Clarke. For no stated reason Clarke on August 
23 resold his share to John Osborne, bookseller, who in turn passed 
it on to Henry Lintot, January 18, 1739/40. Lintot later purchased 
the rest of the right, ‘‘the only reason that induced him to purchase 
the said Copy was a View of gaining some Profit to Himself.’’ 
Lintot notified Pope by letter, January 29, of his purchase of the 
Dunciad rights. Pope replied: 
Sir Janr 1740 I Receivd Yrs. of this last post, but it does not mention one I 
wrote to you some time since, weh, I Desird Mr. Cole to deliver yu with a State 
of that Affair upon weh, I troubled you last Summer at Mr. Murrays and as to 
which I wonder you have given me no answer: I hope Mr. Wright has returned 
you ye. 50 books in exchange for yours as he was directed to do some Weeks ago. 
When you purchasd the shares in the Dunciad, I hope MY. Gilliver deliverd 
you his Title undr. ye. Hands of ye. Lords, as well as mine to them, of weh, I 
wish you wd. acquaint me for he told me he could not find it, and without it 
yours would be (I apprehend) insufficient. I am Sir Yr. most Humble Servt. A: 
Pope please to direct to Twitnam, tho’ I am at prest. at Bath. I will revise the 
new Edit. of ye. Dunciad, or do any thing yt may be of service to you weh, is 
not very greatly to my own Injury.4 
In another letter to Lintot, Pope added this postseript: ‘‘I have a 
favor to desire of You that you w4. not part from ye. purchase of a 
Third share of y®. Dunciad or assign it to any Man but my self.’” 
Lintot was probably well aware that his ownership of the copy 
had but a short time to run, for, as Pope alleged, Gilliver, Woodfall, 
and Pope each had warned him, either by letter or by speech. Henry 


8C11 549/39. Answer of Lintot, April 19, 1743, P. R. O. 
4Ibid. (Quoted, with slight variations, in Elwin-Courthope, 1x, 543). 
5Ibid. Not quoted in Elwin-Courthope. Date given as May 16, 1740. 
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Lintot, however, denied having received any such notice. Late in 
1740/41 he published a ‘‘new Edition or Impression . . . Consist- 
ing of a large Number of Books which . . . is the only Edition or 
Impression of the said Book or Poem that was ever printed or pub- 
lished by or for this Defendant And that the same was done with 
the Consent of the Complainant who corrected the Sheets of that 
Edition or Impression as they came from the press.’’® This edition 
consisted of 4000 copies on ordinary paper, and 100 copies on fine 
paper, for which Woodfall, the printer, charged Lintot £40." 

Pope in his Bill of course complained that Lintot had realized 
great profits from the edition, but the publisher retorted that ‘‘great 
Numbers of the said Books of that Edition and Impression remained 
yet unsold.’’ And Lintot insisted, with reason, that he had the 
right to sell the remaining copies of that issue even though the copy- 
right term had elapsed. Apparently Lintot did publish another 
impression, and that in 1742, but in court he denied that ‘‘he ever 
caused to be printed or published any other Edition or Impres- 
sion.’’® 

December 28, 1742/3, according to Courthope’s edition, Pope 
wrote to Warburton, ‘‘My law-suit with L[intot] is at an end and 
the edition in quarto... [half-printed].’”?° 

More troubles were in store for Pope. After ‘‘having composed 
and Wrote a Book or Poem Entitled ‘The Dunciad Book the fourth 
by Mr. Pope with the Illustrations of Seriblerus and Notes Varior- 
um’’’ Alexander Pope ‘‘caused the same to be printed and pub- 
lished ... [and] applied himself to Robert Dodsley of Pall Mall in 
the County of Middlesex Bookseller and Stationer . . . who there- 
upon employed Thomas Cooper late of Pater Noster Row London 
Bookseller and Stationer deceased to print and publish the said 
Book or Poem for and on your Orator’s behalf and in your Orator’s 
Right and for your Orator’s Sole benefit and Advantage as the 
Author and Proprietor thereof.’’™ 





6Answer of Lintot. 

7Notes and Queries, 1st Series, x1, 378. See also, Reginald H. Griffith, Alez- 
ander Pope: A Bibliography, (1927), 1, pt. 2, p. 433. 

8Griffith, No. 545. 

Answer of Lintot. 

10Elwin-Courthope, 1x, 227. Professor George Sherburn points out that the 
date of this letter, six months before the case began, is an editorial error by 
Warburton. (Early Career of Alexander Pope [Oxford, 1934], pp. 22-3). 

1P.R.0., Pope v. Ilive, C11 837/14. Unless otherwise indicated the quota- 
tions are from Pope’s Bill, dated February 16, 1742. 
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The New Dunciad containing the first edition of the fourth book 
appeared about March 20, 1742.12 The pirates immediately seized 
their chance: 


Jacob Ilive of Aldersgate Street London Printer . . . Without any leave or 
Permission from your Orator . .. hath actually Printed the said Book or 
Poem or caused the same to be printed and hath already by himself and Agents 
Published and Sold or exposed to sale many Thousands or some other Great 
Numbers of the said Book or Poem which were not printed or published by the 
said Thomas Cooper or any other Person for your Orator or on your Orator’s 
behalf. 


Protesting that the sale of the lawful edition ‘‘has been for a Con- 
siderable time past very much Stopped Lessened and Diminished,”’ 
Pope asked that an account of Ilive’s profits be rendered to him. 
Pope also implied that this illicit publication was to continue, that 
they even questioned his own copyright and his authorship of the 
poem. 
Tlive’s own story of his activities is worth quoting: 

in or about the Month of August last Daniel Lynch of New Street Fetter Lane 
London pedlar Applied to this Defendant who was ther Servant or Agent in 
the printing Trade or business to Mrs Ellin Akers of Alders Gate Street Lon- 
don Widdow And Gave this Defendant Orders to print Seven hundred and 
fifty Copies of the said Book or poem for and on the Account of him the said 
Daniel Lynch in the same Letter and of the same Size with a Book or Books 
then lately printed call’d Popes and Swift’s last Letters in order... to be 


bound up therewith and which as this Defendant beleives he the said Lynch 
did afterwards cause to be done.13 


llive obediently printed the 750 copies, with 259 more of the same 
letter and size at the order of Ellin Akers, ‘‘to which said Copies 
was printed and Added an Appendix which said One thousand were 
all the Copies that this Defendant ever printed.’’ The entire 1000 
copies were not published, however, as only 975 of them were ‘‘per- 
feet Books.’’ Jacob Ilive, acting as the agent for Lynch and Ellin 
Akers, bought the paper. Seventy-five copies were delivered to 
Lynch ‘‘and as this Defendant beleives were bound up with the 
Edition of Pope’s and Swift’s last Letters.’’ 355 more copies were 
delivered to Lynch at his house in New Street, and in December or 
January 1742/43 

four hundred more of the said Copies were by the direction of the said Ellin 
Akers and with the consent . . . of the said Daniel Lynch and at the request 
(as this Defendant beleives) of the Complainant [i.e., Pope] sent to and left 


at the Chambers of the Complainants Counsell for his the said Complainant’s 
use. 


12Griffith, No. 546. 
13Answer of Jacob Ilive, May 6, 1743, Cll 837/14. 
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This statement is puzzling: either Pope had approved the Lynch- 
Akers edition or he had persuaded the publishers to deliver the 
larger part of the edition to him. Or again, he may have bought 
this supply in order to secure evidence for court action. None of 
these explanations is satisfactory. 

The fate of the remaining 125 copies is interesting: 

Seventyfive were sent to the Royal Exchange in order to be there disposed of 
(that is to say) twenty five to one Mr. Nutt twenty five to Mr. Cook and 
twenty five to Mr. Kingman pamphlet sellers there And the other fifty were 
Given to sundry Hawkers to be disposed of . . . which said Hawkers and other 
persons were to pay and did pay to or for the use of the said Ellin Akers four 
pence half penny and no more for each of the said Copies they should and did 
dispose of.14 

Of this miscellaneous group only sixty three were sold; the rest 
were left on the hands of Ellin Akers. 

The paper cost ten shillings a ream, five reams were required, 
five half sheets were used for each copy so that the paper cost £ 2 10s. 
The printing came to £3 15s, or at the rate of £1 10s. per sheet, ‘‘so 
that the whole expence came to Six pounds five shillings besides the 
folding Stiching and Blew paper for five hundred which came to 
ten shillings and six pence making together in the whole Six pounds 
fifteen shillings and Sixpence.’’ The copies sold by the pedlars and 
hawkers at the Royal Exchange brought in £1 10s 6d. No copies 
had been issued to the booksellers. Printing on the edition com- 
menced in September 1742 and was finished the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The edition was published the same month.*® 

Ilive denied that the sale of the regular Dodsley edition had been 
‘“‘very much decreased,’’ because eight months had elapsed since 
the legitimate edition, ‘‘And especially considering the Nature of 
such kind of Works or performances which generally take a sudden 
run at first and then stop.’’ TIlive furthermore contended that Pope 
was so Sensible thereof that since the first publication thereof he hath as this 
Defendant beleives Corrected and Amended the same and has Caused it to be 
annext to some other of his performances and to some of the Ingenious works 
of the Reverend Dean Swift by which means the Complainant hath as this De- 


— apprehends Secured and preserved the said Book or poem and the sale 
thereof. 


15Answer of Jacob Ilive. 











BEN JONSON AND THE HIEROGLYPHICS 


By Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 


I 


Although the interest of the Renaissance was nailed to the an- 
tiquities of Greece and Rome, it was not unmindful of the civiliza- 
tion of more ancient epochs. The legends of Herodotus and Diod- 
orus Siculus made the contemplation of earlier empires such a teas- 
ing form of antiquarian speculation that even the deceits of a Viter- 
bius were enthusiastically weleomed. Of all early peoples, the 
Egyptians were most interesting. Sleiden and Reineccius, sixteenth 
century precursors of Niebuhr and Mommsen, devoted appreciable 
sections of their universal histories to the Egyptians. When Raleigh 
came to compile his History of the World, he did not neglect them. 
If the political history of a nation is interesting to the historian, its 
social history is of more concern to the amateur; and the history of 
Egypt as known to the Renaissance was essentially social history. 

The sixteenth century produced numerous works on social history 
in which the then fragmentary knowledge of Egyptian customs 
found a place. G. B. Aubano assembled most of the known facts in 
his Gli Costumi, le Legge, et l’Usanze di Tutte le Gente, but the 
manners of Egypt were more susceptible to special classification. 
The gods of the Nile are considered at length by Cartari and Conti; 
the Egyptian methods of burial are discussed by Poreacchi and 
Giraldi. Still more exciting and baffling were the hieroglyphies 
found on the monuments of Egypt; hieroglyphies that had some 
centuries to wait before Champollion would read their riddle. 

References to the writing of the Egyptians in a language-conscious 
era like the sixteenth century are numerous. Petrus Crinitus in- 
serts two essays on this subject in his De Honesta Disciplina. His 
first essay informs the reader: 

‘“De literis Aegyptiorum, quae Hieroglyphicae appellantur, cum apud veteres 
autores mentio est, tum in obeliscis etiam nunc considerari potest; in quibus 


figurae illae, & effigies animantum diversorum herbarumque, fluviorum & ar 
borum, scultae eius gentis philosophiam designant.’’1 


10p. cit. (Genevae, 1598), p. 180. The obelisks which ‘‘now ean be studied”’ 
were at Rome. Andrea Fulvio and Girolamo Ferrucci give a complete account 
of these monuments and a description of some of them in L’Antichita di Roma 
(Venetia, 1588), pp. 137-141. 
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Crinitus now proceeds to explain the symbolism attached to the bee 
and the vulture by the Egyptians. In his second essay, he expounds 
the meaning of the lotos symbol by consulting and comparing num- 
erous authorities of ancient times.? Crinitus wrote his book at the 
turn of the fifteenth century and, consequently, could not make use 
of the more thorough studies that came later. 

In his historical account of the origin of language, Polydore Vergil 
does little more than mention the essential nature of the Egyptian 
inseriptions,* but Alexander ab Alexandro, a contemporary of 
Vergil, is more specific. In the Genialium Dierum libri sex one finds 
a fuller attempt made to decipher the hieroglyphies. 

‘‘Quare Agyptii qui notas & figuras sensus effingunt, si quem memorem 
significabant, leporem aut vulpem auritis auribus, quod summi essent auditus & 
insignis memoriae effingebant: si vero malum, crocodilum: si velocem, ac- 
cipitrem: si invidum, anguillam, quod cum piscibus esset insociabilis: si iustum, 


oculum: si liberalem, dextram manum digitis passis: si avarum, iisdem com- 
pressis marmori insculpebant.’’4 


Much of this matter is repeated with additional references in the en- 
gaging Operae Horarum Subcisivarum of Philippus Camerarius,° 
and here one finds frequent reference to the two great special 
sources on this subject. 

Of the two special studies on hieroglyphies possessed by the six- 
teenth century, one, the Horus Apollo, de sacris notis et sculpturis, 
was of ancient origin; the other, the Hieroglyphica sive de Sacris 
Aegyptiorum Literis Commentarii of Pierius Valerianus, was a 
contemporary treatise. Valerianus was an Italian scholar and the 
poet of the rather readable Amores. His great work of more than 
four hundred folio pages included not only the material of the 
Horus Apollo but also other data drawn from at least two hundred 
authorities. In addition to the consultation of printed and manu- 
script documents, Valerianus had made a study of monuments and 
medals and had drawn from them a vast store of information. His 
title is a definite misnomer since he is more concerned with the 
symbols of the Greeks and Romans than with those of the Egyptians, 
but even then it was assumed that all things came originally from 
the Nile Valley. In no way did the change of immediate locale alter 


2Ibid., pp. 482-484. 
3De Rerum Inventoribus, libri octo (Romae, 1585), p. 25. 


40p. cit (Parisiis, 1565), p. 87r. Alexander later discusses the ordinary and 
occult forms of the Egyptian language, a frequently repeated notion of classical 
provenance. (p. 109r) 


5Op. cit. (Francofurti, 1602-1609), 1, 15, 30, 57, 387; m1, 223. 
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either the meaning or the importance of the hieroglyphies. Valer. 
ianus’ work was widely known. When Giraldi was asked by his 
pupil Picus to name some authorities on hieroglyphics, he mentions 
Porphyrius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Herodotus, Eusebius, Tacitus, Am- 
mianus, and Ruffinus. There is also Horus Apollo: ‘‘sua lingua idem 
factitavit, cuius pars nune quoque in Graecum tralata sermonem, 
mendosa licet et manea, legitur’’; but, better still, there is his friend 
Valerianus who long ago ‘‘ingens volumen parturit’’.® 

For the Renaissance, the Horus Apollo and the Hieroglyphica of 
Pierius Valerianus were the sources for a new field of learning and 
a new form of literary embellishment. A more scientific study of 
Egyptian writing, the Characteres Agyptii of Laurentius Pig- 
norius, appeared in 1608; and though its last sixteen pages are de- 
voted to amazing reproductions of Egyptian ideograms, the book 
does not seem to have caught the imagination of its age. 


II 
In the Tudor Age,—given as it was to heraldic symbols, impreses, 
rebuses, and emblems—, there was naturally a place for the hier- 
oglyphie. Nashe refers to the growing penchant for these devices in 
Summers Last Will and Testament. 


‘*Troth, I am of opinion he is one of those Hieroglificall writers, that, by the 
figures of beasts, planets, and stones, expresse the mind, as we doe in A.B.C.’" 


Chapman, too, knew the term and used it in Byrons Conspiracie to 
describe the horsemanship of the central character. 
‘‘and they make . 
A doctrinall and witty Hierogliphick, 
Of a blest kingdome: to express and teach, 


Kings to command and they could serve, and subiects 
To serve as if they had powre to command.’’ 


To this speech of Savoy, Henry responds making a pun on the name 
of Pierius Valerianus. 
‘*Your wit is of the true Pierean spring 


That can make any thing, of any thing.’’8 


The prolific ‘‘prose Shakespeare’’, Thomas Heywood was also a 
student of the hieroglyphies. He mentions the source of the symbols 


in his The Brazen Age: 


6‘‘De Poetarum Historia Dialogus’’, Operwm (Lugduni Batavorum, 1696), 
11, 18-19. 

7Works (MeKerrow, London, 1910), m1, 252. 

8The Comedies and Tragedies (London, 1873), 1, 208. 
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‘*So did th’ Aegyptians in the Arts best try’d, 
In Hierogliphickes all their science hide.’ ’® 


and in his Londini Ius Honorarium, Londini Sinus Salutis, Londini 
Speculum, and Londini Status Pacatus hides much of his science 
under the same veil. Of all Eliabethans, however, sober Ben Jon- 
son was the most infatuated with this relic of Egyptian culture. 

One knows that Jonson possessed a copy of Camerarius’ work in 
which hieroglyphies were frequently mentioned ; one also knows that 
he owned Nicholas Caussin’s De Symbolica Aegyptiorum Sapien- 
tia,!° a work which reprinted the Horus Apollo and other tracts on 
the same subject. If one did not know that he possessed these 
authorities, his writings would testify to his learning in this matter. 
In The Poetaster Tucea mentions his love of Horace as ‘‘an honest 
hieroglyphie”’ ;'! in Cynthia’s Revels, Amorphus refers to his hat as 
‘‘the hieroglyphic of my affection’’;'? and in The Magnetic Lady, 
Sir Moth says that all money from the penny to the twelvepence is 
‘‘the hieroglyphic, and sacred sculpture of the sovereign’’.* A 
fraction of dialogue in The Case is Altered brings in the term again. 

Juniper: Nay! slid I am no changeling, I am Juniper still. I keep the 
pristinate; ha, you made hieroglyphic, when shall we swagger? 

Valentine: Hieroglyphic! what meanest thou by that? 


Juniper: Mean! od’ so, is it not a good word, man? what, stand upon mean- 
ing with your friends? Puh! abscond.14 


One would now ask Jonson the question that. Valentine put to 
Juniper, ‘‘Hieroglyphic! what meanest thou by that?’’ First the 
answer should be sought in Caussin whose book was in Jonson’s 
library. Prefixed to this work is an essay titled, ‘‘Quid Differant 
Symbolum, Aenigma, Emblema, Parabola, Apologus, Hieroglyphi- 


eum’’!® which should answer the question. Unfortunately, Caussin 


*The Dramatic Works (London, 1874), 11, 222. 

10C, H. Herford and Perey Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925), 1, 269. 

11Works (Gifford-Cunningham, London, n. d.), 1, 254. 

12Jbid., 1, 155. 

137 bid., 11, 408. 

14] bid., 11, 520. In The Alchemist (Ibid., 1, 28) Jonson points to the origin 
of the term: 

‘*Was not all the knowledge 
Of the A gyptians writ in mystic symbols?’’ 

Likewise in ‘‘An Expostulation with Inigo Jones’’ (Ibid., m1, 211) he calls 
Jones a ‘‘court hieroglyphic’’, meaning, probably, an epitome of all the vain 
pretenses of the court. Professor Gilbert has pointed out that this expression 
probably refers to the masques themselves. 

150p. cit. (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1627), sig. 6v-8v. Jonson’s copy was printed 
at the same place in 1623; the two issues are the same. 
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had a difficult time making his distinctions. A symbol, says Caussin, 
is a broad term which covers all the others. An aenigma is more 
easily defined. It is usually a verse which contains a hidden mean- 
ing like this one which describes an artichoke: 


‘*Nullum mi caput est: cerebrum tamen, alta virentem 

Et terra cervix surgere sponte facit. 

Ut globus in tereti consisto stipite: quare 

Matris habent in se viscere nostra patrem.’’ 
An emblem is something like an aenigma but it is made clearer by 
means of a picture. Parabolae and apologi are just about the same. 
They are stories of sacred or profane origin containing a moral 
truth. Hieroglyphics are: ‘‘imagines, & figurae ad aliquid sig- 
nificandum ex hominum arbitrio determinatae.’’ This definition 
leaves matters about where they were, but one can observe that a 
hieroglyphic is a picture with a hidden meaning. 

Like Caussin, Jonson leaves one similarly in the dark. In The 
Alchemist Drugger comes to Subtle for a trade sign. Subtle relates 
that some townsmen hang up the zodiacal symbol under which they 
were born, but he would seek something more mystic. He finally 
discovers it. 

‘*He first shall have a bell, that’s Abel; 
And by it standing one whose name is Dee, 
In a rug gown, there’s D, and Rug, that’s drug 
And right anenst him a dog snarling er; 


There’s Drugger, Abel Drugger. That’s his sign. 
And here’s now mystery and hieroglyphic!16 


But it’s neither mystery nor hieroglyphic but a rebus; the type of 
sign eschewed by the host in The New Inn whose sign is to be better 
than the devices of Abbot Islip and Prior Bolton and who comes a 
little nearer to achieving a hieroglyphic than Subtle does.’ 

If one turns to the masques, in which Jonson made frequent use 
of the hieroglyphic, one shall find a better definition. In The 
Masque of Blackness, the Tritons advance displaying their fans; in 
one fan are the names of the bearers, in the other ‘‘a mute hiero- 
glyphie expressing their mixed qualities’’. The quoted phrase is 
explained by Jonson in this note: 


‘“Which manner of Symbol I rather chose than Imprese, as well for strange- 
ness as relishing of antiquity, and more applying to that original doctrine of 
sculpture which the Egyptians are said first to have brought from the /®thi- 
opians. Diod. Sicul. Herod.’’18 


16Qp. cit., 11, 34-35. 
171bid., 1, 341. 


1s[bid., 11, 7. For an excellent discussion of the imprese see Lodovico 
Domenichi, Dialoghi (Vinegia, 1572), pp. 151-227. 
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A further elucidation of the matter is found in a reference from 
The Kings Entertainment. 

‘¢where also is to be noted, that the symbols used are not, neither ought to 
be, simply hieroglyphics, emblems, or impreses, but a mixed character, partak- 
ing somewhat of all, and peculiarly apted to these more magnificent inventions: 


wherein the garments and ensigns deliver the nature of the person, and the 
words the present office.’ ’19 


In other words, the garments and the symbols are the hieroglyphies 
and impreses which the spoken lines elucidate. The whole is a 
speaking picture or a living emblem. With these matters considered, 
one is prepared to study the employment of the hieroglyphic in 
Jonson’s masques. 


Ill 


When one reads the masques presented by Jonson and Jones at 
the court of James and Charles, one is fully aware of the problem 
that the staging of these productions presented to the employees of 
the Revels Office. The characters of the masques had to be provided 
with stork-nest crowns, cornucopiae, ancient goblets, snakes, silver 
doves, branches of myrtle, wreaths of olive, and other properties 
which had some hieroglyphieal significance. The problem that con- 
fronts the literary investigator is how did Jonson conceive these 
characters. Did he use the Horus Apollo, Pierius Valerianus, and 
Nicholas Caussin or did he invent some symbols of his own. The 
answer is partially affirmative, but another source must first be con- 
sidered. 

In the late sixteenth century all of the sources previously men- 
tioned were laid under contribution by an ingenious Italian, Cesar 
Ripa. In 1593 Ripa published a great symbolic work, the Iconologia 
which was subsequently reissued and enlarged.*° Although there 
is no record that this book was in Jonson’s library, he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Ripa,—a practise typical of Jonson—, in The 
Masque of Beauty”? and The Masque of Queens.”? 


197 bid., 1, 559. 

20The best description of the nature of this book is to be found in E. N. 8. 
Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the Renaissance (New Haven, 1924), pp. 36- 
38. I have used the edition described by Professor Thompson,—Della Piu che 
Novissima Iconologia (Padova, 1630)—, which was lent to me through the 
kindness of the Librarian of the State University of Iowa. Duke University 
possesses the editions of 1603, 1618, 1630, as well as later editions in other 
languages. For an account of the use of Ripa in the masque see index to A. 
Nicoll, Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage (London, 1937). 


210p. cit., m1, 13. 
220p. cit., 11, 60. 
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The way in which Jonson uses Ripa is most interesting. Some- 
times he takes over Ripa’s description verbatim ; sometimes he com- 
bines the parts of two descriptions ; sometimes he takes over part of 
Ripa’s description and adds to it matter drawn from other sources 
or of his own invention; and sometimes he invents a new character 
on Ripa’s pattern. The verbatim borrowings from Ripa may first 
be illustrated 


(a) 

‘*Eudaimonia ... In her right hand a Cadeuceus, the note of peaceful wis- 
dom: in her left a Cornucopia filled only with flowers, as a sign of flourishing 
blessedness, and crowned with a garland of the same.’’ (Kings Entertain- 
ment, 11, 563) 

‘*Donna ghirlandata di fiori, che siede in un bel seggio regale, nella destra 
mano tiene il Caduceo, & nella sinistra il Cornucopia pieno di frutti, e fiori. 
La Felicita é riposo dell’animo in un bene sommamente conosciuto, & desiderato, 
& desiderabile, perd si dipinge & sedere, col Caduceo in segno di pace, & di 
sapienza. Il Cornucopia accenna il frutto conseguito delle fatiche, senza le 
quali @ impossibile arrivare alla Felicita, che per mezo d’esse si conosce, & si 
desidera. I fiori sono inditio d’allegrezza, dalla quale il felice stato non si 
divide giamai; significa ancora il Caduceo la virta, & il Cornucopia la ricchezza, 
perd felici sono tra di noi coloro, che hanno tanti beni temporali, che possono 
provedere alle necessita del corpo, & tanto virtuosi, che possono allegerir quelle 
dell’anima.’’ (Ripa, 1, 245) 

(b) 

‘*Soteria, or Safety .... upon her head she wore an antique helm, and in 
her right hand a spear for defence, and in her left a cup for medicine: at her 
feet was set a pedestal, upon which a serpent rolled up did lie.’’ (Kings 
Entertainment, 11, 563) 

‘*TIn un’altra del medesimo, si vede una Donna, la quale con la sinistra mano 
tiene un ’hasta, & con la destra una tazza dando da bere una Serpe involta ad 
un piedestallo.’’ (Ripa, m1, 36) 

(¢) 

‘*Eleutheria, or Liberty ... in her right hand she bare a club, on her left a 
hat, the characters of freedom and power: at her feet a cat was placed, the 
creature most affecting and expressing liberty.’’ (Kings Entertainment, u, 
563) 

‘*Donna vestita di bianco, nella destra mano tiene uno scettro, nella sinistra 
un capello, & in terra vi si vede un gatto. Io scettro significa 1’auttorita della 
Liberta & l’imperio, che tiene di se medesimo, essendo la Liberté una 
possessione assoluta d’animo, & di corpo, & robba, che per diversi mezzi 
si muovono al bene; ]’animo con la gratia di Dio, il corpo con la virti; 
la robba con la prudenza. Se la da il cappello come dicemo, percidche quando 
volevano i Romani dare libertAé ad un servo dopd d’haver gli raso i capelli gli 
facevano portare il capello, & si faceva questa cerimonia nel tempo di una Dea 
creduta protettrice di quelli, ch’acquistavano la liberta, & la dimandavano 
Feronia perd si dipinge ragionevolemente col cappello. Il gatto ama molto la 
Liberta, & percid gli Antichi Alani, i Borgognoni, & i Suevi, fecondo che 
serive metodico lo portavano nelle loro insegne dimostrando, che come il detto 
animale non pud comportare di essere riserrato nell’ altrui forza, cosi essi erano 
impatientissimi di serviti.’’ (Ripa, 1, 444) 

(d 

‘ Perfectio ... About her body the zodiac (1), with the signs: in her hand a 
compass of gold drawing a circle. 

(1) Both that, and the compass, are known ensigns of perfection.’’ (The 
Masque of Beauty, m1, 13). 

‘‘Donna vestita d’oro, mostri le mammelle, & tutto il petto scoperto, stard 
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dentro al cerchio del Zodiaco, disegnando col compasso nella sinistra mano un 
circolo, il quale si scolpisca quasi finito . . . Il compasso, onde ella descrive il 
Cerchio é perfetta figura fra le matematiche, & gli Antichi osservavano (come 
nara Piero Valeriano libro 39) che fatto il sacrificio, si bagnasse un circolo 
nell’ altare col sangue delle vittime, raccolto in un vaso con molto Religione, & 
questo era quelle parola sacrata, che solevano proferire in Greco Teleiesthae, 
ciod haver finito, laqual dicevano essere inditio di Perfettione, essendo quella 
da ogni parte la pid perfetta figura di tutte l’altre, & il cerchio del Zodiaco é 
simbolo della ragione, & é debita, & convenevole misura dell’attioni perfette.’’ 
(Ripa, 1, 565) 


Though there are other verbatim borrowings from Ripa,”* a more 
interesting type of loan is that which combines two of Ripa’s de- 
scriptions and to which Jonson usually adds another symbol from a 
different source: The combinations of Ripa’s material are always 
drawn from variant descriptions of the same abstraction. 


a 

‘‘Eschyia, or Quiet ... attired in black, upon her head an artificial nest, out 
of which appeared storks’ heads, to manifest a sweet repose. Her feet were 
placed upon a cube, to shew stability, and in her lap she held a perpendicular 
or level, as an ensign of evenness and rest: on the top of it sat an halcyon, or 
kings-fisher.’’ (Kmgs Entertainment, 1, 563) 

‘*Donna, che st& in piedi sopra una base di figura Cubica, con la man destra 
sostenga un Perpendiculo.’’ (Ripa, 1, 4) 

‘*Donna, di aspetto grave, & venerabile, sara vestita di nero, che porti feco 
qualche segno di Religione, sopra all’acconciatura del la testa, vi staré un nido, 
dentro del quale si veda una Cicogna tutta pelata per la vecchiezza, la quale si 
riposa nel nido, & @ nutrita dalla pieta de’figliuoli.’’ (Ripa, 1, 4) 


All of the hieroglyphies are here save the haleyon. Anyone 
familiar with the nature of the bird would see that it represented 
quiet. By using the index of Ripa, Jonson could have found the 
bird described in this fashion,?* but it would be easier to find it in 
Valerianus, whose work Jonson may have known. Valerianus’ ac- 
count reads: 


‘*Quorum vulgatum illud est, per Alcedonis nidum rerum quarumlibet tran- 
quillitatem indicari: mare siquidem per dies circiter quatuordecim, quibus 
aviculae illae nidificant in littoribus incubantque, mira pacari serenitate com- 
pertum est.’ ’25 

(b) 

‘*Euphrosyne, or Gladness, was suited in green, a mantle of divers colours, 
embroidered with all variety of flowers: on her head a garland of myrtle, in 
her right hand a crystal cruse filled with wine, in the left a cup of gold; at her 
feet a timbrel, harp, and other instruments, all ensigns of gladness.’’ (Kings 
Entertainment, 1, 557) 

‘*Giovanetta con fronte carnosa, liscia, e grande, sara vestita di bianco, e 





23Laetitia (Masque of Beauty, m1, 13); Ripa, 1, 28: Harmonia (Masque of 
Beauty, 11, 13) ; Ripa, 1, 60: Fama Bona (Masque of Queens, 11, 60); Ripa, 1, 
233: Humanity (Masque of Lethe, m1, 112); Ripa, 1, 324: Cheerfulness 
(Masque of Lethe, 11, 112); Ripa, 1, 28: Readiness (Masque of Lethe, m1, 112) ; 
Ripa, 1, 591. 

240p. cit., 1, 551. 

250p. cit. (Basileae, 1556), 180v. 
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detto vestimento dipinto di verdi frondi; e fiori rossi, e gialli, con una ghir- 
landa in capo di varii fiori, nella mano destra tenga un vaso di cristallo pieno 
di vino rubicondo, e nella sinistra una gran tazza d’oro, stia d’aspetto gratioso, 
e bello, e prontamente mostri di ballare in un prato, pieno di fiori.’’ (Ripa, 1, 
28) 

‘*Tiene con la destra mano il ramo di mirto essendo che appresso gl’Antichi 
era segno di Allegrezza, & era costume ne i conviti che quel ramo portato 
intorno, ciascuno de gli sedenti & tavola invitasse l’altro & cantare, per ilche 
una volta per uno preso il ramo cantava la sua volta.’’ (Ripa, I, 29) 


In this instance Jonson again combines two of Ripa’s descriptions, 
adding the musical instruments as self-evident signs of gladness. 


(c) 

‘* Agrypnia, or Vigilance, in yellow, a sable mantle seeded with waking eyes, 
and a silver fringe: her chaplet of Heliotropium, or turnsole: in her one hand 
a lamp, or cresset; in her other a bell. The lamp signifieth search and sight, 
the bell warning; the Heliotropium care and respecting her object.’’ (Kings 
Entertainment, 11, 558) 

‘*Donna con un libro nella destra mano, & nell’ altra con un verga, & una 
lucerna, in terra vi saré una Grue,.... La Lucerna, dimostra, che la viglanza 
propriamente s’intende in quel tempo, che é@ pid conveniente al riposo, & al 
sonno.’’ (Ripa, mI, 172) 

‘“Donna, che stia in piedi con un campanello in mano, & con un Leone vicino 
in atto di dormire con gli oechi aperte. La campana é instromento sacro, & si 
é ritrovato per destar non meno gli animi dal sonno de gli errori con la 
penitenza, alla quale c’invita chiamandoci al tempio, che i corpi dalle piazze, e 
dalle commodita del dormire.’’ (Ripa, 11, 173) 


Here again Jonson combines with alterations two of the icons of 
Ripa. The heliotropium probably comes from Valerianus, although 
its nature was a commonplace. 


‘*Quod si cognationem, consensumve, aut temperaturam, quam inferioris 
naturae istius res cum coelestibus habent, infimis quippe suprema, & supremis 
infima, occultis quibusdam viribus colligata esse ostendere voluissent, nullo 
evidentiori signo, propriorve hieroglyphico id exprimere consueverunt quisquam 
cum herbas duas, Solisequaam & Lunisequam figurasset.’’26 


A third type of hieroglyphic displays another facet of Jonson’s 
invention. In this type of figure one finds a borrowing from Ripa 
with an invention by Jonson for which there is no immediate source. 


a 

‘ ’ Ricans .. . in one hand she held a burning steel, (1) in the other an 
urn with water. On her head a gyrland of flowers, corn, vine leaves, and olive- 
branches interwoven. 

(1) The sign of temperature, as also her gyrland mixed of the four sea- 
sons.’’ (Masque of Beauty, 11, 13) 

‘‘Donna di bello aspetto, con cappelli lunghi, & biondi, nella destra mano 
terra una tanaglia con un ferro infocato, & nella sinistra un vaso di acqua, 
nel quale tempera quel ferro ardente.’’ (Ripa, m1, 120) 


In this figure Jonson has added the garland, a hieroglyphic of the 


260 p. cit., p. 423v. Also Irene (Kings Entertainment, m1, 562); Ripa, m1, 547 
plus dove. 
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mixed seasons. In a fourth group of hieroglyphics, Jonson makes up 
the complete figure with the exception of one symbol which he bor- 
rows from one of the mentioned sources. 


a 

{ ‘ Raisin . +. pearl (1) about her neck and forehead. Her socks wrought 
with pearl. In her hand she bore several coloured lilies. (2) 

(1) Pearles with the ancinets were special hieroglyphics of lovelinesse; in 
quibus nitor tantum et laevor expetebantur. (2) So was the lily, of which the 
most delicate city of the Persians was called Susae: signifying that kind of 
flower in their tongue.’’ (Masque of Beauty, m1, 13) 


There is no mention of the pearl in any of the works on hierogly- 
phies, but the quotation about the lily can come from Valerianus. 


‘‘Est & pulchritudinis signum lilium, sive formam, sive colores eius con- 
templere. Susaque mollem delicatamque Persarum urbem, ubi Regum erant 
hyberna, ob mitissimam coeli plagam, & amoenitates alias, inde cognominatam 
tradunt, quod Susa Persarum lingua lilium est.’’27 

b 

f : dike or Unanimity, in blue, her robe blue, and buskins. A chaplet 
of blue lilies, shewing one truth and entireness of mind. In her lap lies a sheaf 
of-arrows bound together, and she herself sits weaving certain small twists.’’ 
(Kings Entertainment, U1, 558) 

‘*Concordia . . . Donna coronata d’Olivo, che tenga con la man destra un 
fascio di frezze, legato, con una benda bianca, da un capo d’essa, & con una 
rossa dall’altra; nella mano sinistra tenga un Cornucopia.’’ (Ripa, 1, 127) 


In this example it will be noted that Jonson saves from Ripa’s 
figure only the bundle of arrows and that all the rest of his figure 
is invented. There are numerous further examples of this type,”* 
but there are also examples of Jonson’s own fabrication. When 
Jonson invented his own hieroglyphics, he sometimes gave a classical 
reference to support his interpretation of the symbol. In the hands 
of Splendor he puts roses which according to Achilles Tatius’ state- 
ment are the hieroglyphies of splendor ;*° yet in all of the author- 





270p. cit., p .402v. Valerianus also provides the hieroglyphic of the ant for 
the character of the compositor in Time Vindicated to Himself and to his 
Honours (11, 172). Of particular interest, however, is a figure in The Poet- 
aster (1, 253) 
‘*But, by that beast (ass) the old Egyptians 
Were wont to figure, in their hieroglyphics, 
Patience, frugality, and fortitude; 
For none of which we can suspect you, tribune. 
Horus Apollo, Valerianus, Caussin, and Ripa all state that this animal is the 
symbol of stupidity, indocilty, and laziness. Alciatus annotated by Claude 
Mignault seems to supply Jonson’s source: ‘‘Non erit a re alienum, si adiecere, 
asinum e veteribus gyptiis sapientiae, fortitudinis, laboris indefessi, & 
frugalitatis esse symbolum.’’ (Emblemata (Lutetiae, 1580), p. 63.) 
28Serenitas (Masque of Beauty, m1, 13); sun and rays from Ripa, 1, 112; 
Genius Urbis (Kings Entertainment, u, 556); plane-tree from Ripa, 1, 290. 


2°The Masque of Beauty, Op. cit., ut, 13. 
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ities they are the symbols of the fragility of life and occasionally of 
beauty. In similar wise, Germinatio is given a bough of myrtle ae- 
cording to the authority of Horace ;°° yet none of the works on 
hieroglyphies grant this significance to the myrtle. On most ocea- 
sions, however, Jonson invents the whole figure by analogy with the 
figures of Ripa. A perfect illustration of the Jonsonian method is 
provided by the rather pleasing hieroglyphic that he invented for 
Prothymia, or Promptitude which in no way is related to the Pron- 
tezza of Cesar Ripa nor to any symbol in the works of Horace 
Apollo, Valerianus, or Caussin. 

‘*She was crowned with a chaplet of trifoly, to express readiness and open- 
ness every way; in her right hand she held a squirrel, as being the creature 


most full of life and quickness: in the left a close round censer, with the per- 
fume suddenly to be vented forth at the sides.’ ’31 


Thus a form of communication developed in early Egypt and 
passed down in an imperfect and fragmentary form to the scholars 
of the Renaissance caught the imagination of men of letters and 
provided a new mode of literary gymnastics. The oceult symbolism 
with which these ideographs were invested made them especially 
suited to masques and pageants and so they came to the attention of 
the most scholarly of masque-makers,—Ben Jonson. In more ways 
than one, to recall Chapman’s jest again, Jonson made use of the 
Pierean spring; and, to carry the pun a bit farther, there was some- 
thing Riparian about his methods. 


30Tbid., loc. cit. 

31The Kings Entertainment, Op. cit., 11, 558. Professor Gilbert who is pre- 
paring an extended essay on Jonson’s masques has pointed out numerous errors 
in this essay and supplied me with additional information. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND THE BURKES 


By Drxon WEcTER 
University of Colorado 


An investigation of the private papers of Edmund Burke, now at 
Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire, and made accessible to the pres- 
ent writer by the kindness of Lord Fitzwilliam, affords information 
about a variety of Burke’s personal relationships. There is for ex- 
ample the following unpublished letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
lacking both its date and the name of its recipient. A reference to 
‘‘Mr. Burke’’ as the writer’s traveling companion in France indi- 
eates beyond much doubt that the letter belongs to the second of 
Reynold’s five visits to the Continent,’ which the painter took in 
company with Richard Burke, younger brother of the statesman, a 
whimsical and companionable jester as he appears in his own let- 
ters and in Goldsmith’s Retaliation.2, The pair had left London on 
September 9, 1768, crossed by Dover and Calais, reached Paris on 
the 14th of that month and remained until October 18th, when they 
made a leisurely return to England. Sir Joshua’s ‘pocket-book’ 
records that they were entertained frequently by M. Panchaud, the 
Parisian banker whom most Englishmen of that day patronized; 
that they visited works of art in shops, churches, and private col- 
lections; that they went sightseeing to Choisy and St. Cloud; and 
that they saw much of Sir Joshua’s sister Fanny, who was visiting 


1Reynolds was first in France in the autumn of 1752, on his way home from 
two years of study in Rome; his impression of French art and manners then 
gained seems to have been rather contemptuous, and was the beginning no 
doubt of the mildly mocking attitude revealed in the letter which I transcribe 
here; cf. Leslie and Taylor, Life and Times of Reynolds, London, 1865, 1, 86-7. 
For his second trip, in 1768, see their transcript of his travel-diary, 1, 285-290; 
he returned to the Continent in 1781 (ibid., 1, 329), apparently again in the 
autumn of 1783 (11, 419-20), and finally in the summer of 1785 (Hilles, Letters 
of Reynolds, pp. 129ff.). 
2A selection of his letters appears in Correspondence of Burke, ed. Fitzwil- 
liam and Bourke, London, 1844, 4 vols. Goldsmith describes him as ‘‘so pro- 
voking a devil’ ’— 
What spirits were his! what wit and what whim, 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb— 
alluding to a bad fracture of the leg wich Richard Burke had had in the spring 
of 1767 (ef. Edmund Burke to James Barry, April 26, 1767, in Barry’s Works, 
London, 1809, 1, 91). Hannah More described him as ‘‘very bright, but a little 
coarse’’; Memoirs, ed. Roberts, New York, 1835, 1, 184. 
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Miss Flint in Paris, and also ealled upon Lord Fitzwilliam, Edmund 
Burke’s friend and future colleague in Whig polities.’ Frederick 
W. Hilles, Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cambridge University, 
1929, records no letters written during this journey, and only two 
letters which Sir Joshua ever addressed to Edmund Burke—both 
in August 1781 during his tour of the Low Countries in the com- 
pany of Philip Metealfe.t The following letter is therefore of some 
interest. Lacking the address of the cover or packet in which it 
must have been sent from France, one is forced to identify Sir 
Joshua’s correspondent on the basis of indirect evidence. <A nota- 
tion on the back in a much later hand—probably that of the fifth 
Earl Fitzwilliam who examined these papers with a view to pub- 
lication in 1844— reads, ‘‘ probably addressed to Rd Burke Senr or 
Wm B.’’ But the elder Richard Burke was Reynold’s companion 
upon this tour, and the two members of the Burke household at 
Gregories to whom the letter might have gone were Edmund Burke 
and his ‘kinsman’ William.’ Although the reference to ‘‘ your flout- 
ing and your gibing’’ probably led an earlier reader of this manu- 
script to conjecture either Richard or William Burke, who had more 
convivial reputations than the graver statesman, it seems to me that 
the postscript ‘‘I beg to be remembered by Mrs. Burk Mr. Dick &e”’ 
indicates rather plainly that the recipient was Edmund Burke him- 
self. ‘‘Mrs. Burk’’ is certainly his wife, since neither Richard nor 
William ever married, and ‘‘Mr. Dick’’ is undoubtedly Edmund 
Burke’s son the younger Richard, ten years old at this time.® The 
omission of Edmund Burke’s name by his very good friend Sir 
Joshua would therefore be a more improbable oversight than the 
neglect of William Burke—a transient in the Burke household and 
apparently no very intimate comrade of the painter.?. Nothing in 
the letter itself precludes its address to Edmund Burke: 


3Leslie and Taylor, op. cit., 1, 86ff. 

4Letters, pp. 80-88. Hilles, Literary Career of Sir- Joshua Reynolds, Cam- 
bridge Univ., 1936, p. 270, n. 4, incorrectly states: ‘‘In the autumn of 1768 
Reynolds went to Paris with William Burke.’’ Richard Burke was undoubtedly 
his companion. 

5William Burke’s little-known career, his supposed kinship with Edmund, 
and his share in the statesman’s affairs are discussed in the light of hitherto 
unpublished notebooks—which they kept jointly and which are now among the 
Wentworth MSS.—in an article by the present writer, ‘‘The Missing Years in 
Edmund Burke’s Biography,’’ Dec., 1938, pp. 1102ff., PMLA. 

6He was born February 9, 1758; ef. N. & Q., 6th Ser., v, 274. In later years 
Reynolds took special interest in getting him established upon his legal career; 
ef. Hilles, Letters, pp. 117-8. 

7For Reynolds’s long intimacy with Edmund Burke, cf. Leslie and Taylor, J, 
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Dear Sir 

With all your flouting and your gibing you shall not laugh me out of my 
principles, The French stile is to be sure the most common in France, but take 
in other Countries and other ages—I am as little disposed to enter into that 
argument as§ [fat] present as you would be to read it, and at present my 
head is full of other matters. Mr. Burke has already given you an account of 
the particulars of our journey so that I have nothing left to discourse of but 
the general principles of things. I shall leave till I come to England my opin- 
ion of the Ta Blews as they call them in their damn’d lingo which by the by 
I cannot yet speak for my life tho’ I have tried at it ever since I have been 
here. Sir I am convinced that most of our late Books of Travel were fabricated 
by writers for Booksellers who were never out of their own country and are 
borrow’d from books wrote ten years ago, tho’ they may represent the true 
state of things as they were at that time would be a very false representation 
of what they actually are at present. I am well acqua[i]nted with the opinion 
the English entertain in regard to the French, it is generally believed that the 
French are Ignorant in Philosophy and Bigots in Religion, that they wear 
nothing but wooden shoes, and have never a shirt in their whole country, but 
instead of it were [sic] wrist bands with Ruffles and even the Ruffles are repre- 
sented by the ingenious Mr. Hogarth as made of Paper? but it must be con- 
sidered that Mr. Hogarth is a Satirest by Profession and I hold opinion with 
the illustrious Barrettil° that there is great distinction to be made between 
the authority of a Satirest and a grave relater of matter of fact which I profess 
myself to be, and I here solemnly declare that during the whole time I have 
been in France I never saw a pair of paper ruffles, and as I lookd for them, 
I think, if they had been so common as they have been represented I should 


25-6, 238, 275, 456, et passim; Burke sat to Reynolds for seven portraits (1, 
486). It might also be noted, among the evidences of a lifetime of friendship, 
that he was later charged with the authorship of Reynolds’s Discourses (see 
Malone’s introd., Literary Works, 5th ed., London, 1819, 1, xliii), and that he 
became the guardian of Sir Joshua’s niece and heiress, Miss Palmer (Burke 
Corr., 11, 424 n.). William Burke seems to have been a more casual friend: 
there is a memorandum that Reynolds dined with him in 1772 (Leslie and Tay- 
lor, 1, 456), and that William Burke went to see Sheridan’s Rivals on Feb. 13, 
1775 as Reynolds’s guest (Sir Joshua’s Nephew, ed. Susan Radcliffe, 1930, p. 
61). A portrait of William Burke by Reynolds, unmentioned by Leslie and 
Taylor and apparently little known, is now at Milton in the possession of T. 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Esq. The country house called ‘Gregories’ near Bea- 
consfield, bought by Edmund Burke in the spring of 1768, became an anchorage 
for all the Burkes, and William’s presence there is often mentioned in the 
stateman’s letters, 

8Reynolds wrote few letters, and was very careless in construction and in 
spelling ‘‘the names of his most intimate friends, e. g. Burk,’’ as Hilles notes, 
p. xiii. 

*Hogarth’s three noted caricatures The Gate of Calais (1749) and The In- 
vasion: France and England (1756) reflect his anti-Gallic prejudice. They 
show the wooden shoes and bedraggled shirt-ruffles mentioned by Reynolds. 
Hogarth, a neighbor of Reynolds in Leicester Square, had died in 1764. In 
respect to Reynolds’s distinction in the above letter ‘‘ between the authority of 
a Satirest and a grave relater of matter of fact’’ one might remark that in 
Discourse No. 14 Reynolds criticizes Hogarth for not sticking always to his 
métier, ‘‘the ridicule of life,’’ but in going off after the great historical style. 

10Joseph Baretti, a well-known member of the Johnson circle, later translated 
Reynolds’s first Siz Discourses into Italian for the sum of 25 guineas (ef. 
Johnson to Boswell, 21 Dec., 1776). The most dramatic event of his life, the 
killing of a bully and Baretti’s subsequent acquittal after Reynolds and Burke 
among others had testified to his character, occurred in the year after the above 
letter was written (1769). 
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certainly have found them; and likewise their having no shirts is a great falsity 
or to speak in the most gentle terms a great exaggeration, I have seen many 
men working in the fields and in Paris with shirts some of which were blue and 
some orange colour, and more than that I am convinced that many if not all 
the Quality in France were [sic] shirts of the finest holand, for tho’ I never 
saw them strip I have seen what is an equivalent proof, I have seen on the 
Bulwarks of Paris above twenty entire shirts hanging to dry that the best 
Gentleman in England might wear [sic, corrected from ‘‘were’’] without dis- 
paragement. The notion about the wooden shoes is as false as that of the 
shirts so far from being so common you will meet in Paris more people with 
Leather than wooden Shoes, two to one, at least. As to their bigotry, I will 
venture to say they have as much intellectual freedom as the English have 
political, we have been in company with some of their Witts, and it is amaz- 
ing how impatient they are to [cancel: give you a mark of their superior un- 
derstanding] assure you that they think for themselves, that they are not 
priest ridden in short that they have the honour to be sprifort that is in Eng- 
lish an Atheist however with all my partiality I cannot help thinking that they 
look down with too much contempt on those who still retain the early prejudices 
of education or have not that strong understanding which enables a man to 
shake them off, this is certainly very unreasonable, and very unphilosophical 
for I am of opinion a man may be a good member of society and even a man 
of sense in other things tho’ he may be weak enough to be a believer in—or 
even a Christian. 


Je—hai le — honneur 
&e. 
J Reynolds 


beg to be rememberd by Mrs. Burk Mr. Dick &c. we drink your healths every 
ay. 

One final incident which connects Reynolds with the Burkes should 
be noted—a dinner-party whose date has been the subject of some 
conjecture by the editors of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. By hearsay 
Boswell reports ‘‘a pretty smart altereation’’ between Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Barnard, the Dean of Derry, ‘‘upon a question, whether a 
man could improve himself after the age of forty-five,’’ which ended 
with the Dean’s composition of some facetious verses.‘ G. B. Hill’s 
Boswell, lately revised by Mr. L. F. Powell, presents in vol. rv, Ap- 
pendix A, four contemporary accounts of this episode, which oc- 
curred at a dinner-party given by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The earli- 
est is chronicled by the senior Richard Burke, probably a guest at 
the party, in a letter to William Burke found in The Burke Cor- 
respondence, 1, 403, dated ‘‘Friday evening, January 6, 1773.”’ 
Boswell’s Note Book (1925), p. 18, gives the setting as ‘‘London 
177’’—with the exact year of the decade omitted, while a comment 
on December 27, 1775 in a letter of Horace Walpole sounds as if 
these verses were newly coined. Richard Burke’s knowledge of the 
affair in 1773 has therefore given pause to the annotators of this 
passage in the Life of Johnson. Upon turning to the original manu- 


11Life of Johnson, Iv, 115, n. 4. 
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seript among the Wentworth papers I find that the letter is dated 
in Burke’s hand simply as ‘‘Friday evening,’’ with the remainder 
supplied in pencil in another handwriting. An exclamation in the 
last paragraph, ‘‘Finis—with two cakes, merry twelfth-day!’’ ap- 
parently led a later reader of this letter to assume that its date was 
that of Epiphany, January 6th,’? while the year seems to have been 
pure guess-work. Whereas such a date as Friday, January 6, 1773 
is impossible by the English calendar then in use, we discover that 
in January 1776—the date most in harmony with Walpole’s ac- 
ecount—Twelfth-Day fell upon Saturday. Richard Burke’s ex- 
clamation is doubtless a greeting for the festive season, written upon 
Friday, Twelfth-Night. Therefore we meet no further obstacle to 
the assumption that Johnson’s incivility to the Dean occurred about 
December, 1775. 





12‘¢ Twelfth-cakes,’’ with a bean or coin inside, were used in the festivities 
of Twelfth-Night (N. EZ. D.). 














A MOST ANCIENT PETITION 
(PRO. SC 8, 192/9580) 


By Harotp WHITEHALL 
University of Wisconsin 


The Ancient Petitions in the Public Record Office, London, offer 
more important materials for the student of Middle English than 
any other class of public legal documents. According to Atkinson’s 
estimate,’ which admittedly includes the allied Petitions of the Ex- 
chequer series, there are about six hundred and fifty Ancient Peti- 
tions in English. Of these, only about one hundred and fifty are 
printed in the fairly representative collection provided by the Rolls 
of Parliament. From my own estimate, made during the course of 
the Middle English Dialect Survey,? and hence possibly out of date, 
I should judge that about three hundred and seventy five of the six 
hundred and fifty documents antedate 1450, and that about eighty 
of these can be definitely dated and localized. By comparison, the 
better known documentary series known as Early Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, including about four hundred and ninety documents that 
antedate 1450, appears to have the numerical advantage. From the 
standpoint of linguistic study, however, any such comparison is mis- 
leading in that only about fifty five documents of this large total 
ean be accurately place-dated. And though both classes of doeu- 
ments furnish valuable lexicographical materials, especially for the 
period 1420-40, the Ancient Petitions, less conventionalized in form, 
have a higher dialectal value than the Chancery Proceedings. 

Particularly is this true of two fourteenth century Petitions, ap- 
parently the only such items in the entire collection, that antedate 
by a considerable margin any of the Chancery Proceedings.’ Writ- 


1R. L. Atkinson, Notes and Keys, Introduction. MS. in the PRO. 

2Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, ‘‘Middle English Dialect Characteristics and 
Dialect Boundaries,’’ Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Liter- 
ature, The University of Michigan Publications in Language and Literature, 
XIll, pp. 1-60. 

3English documents among the Chancery Proceedings apparently commence 
with a single item in Bundle 4 (6 Hen. IV-2 Hen. VI); but Bundle 9 (10-21 
Hen. VI) has already three hundred and sixteen. The Chancery Warrants 
have Latin and French exclusively until 1422; fourteen items in English 1422- 
24. After the two documents referred to in this paragraph, the Ancient Pett 
tions have nothing else in English until 1414-15. 
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ten before Chancery English had become formalized, betraying in 
every line a fumbling after precision and dignity for which no Eng- 
lish precedent existed,* these documents are legally, intrinsically, 
and linguistically of the utmost interest. It is a far ery from their 
labored syntax and marked dialectal characteristics to the correctly 
formal and colorless Chancery documents of the fifteenth century. 
The second in point of time (PRO. 20/997), dated 1386, has often 
been quoted by students of English law and institutions, and can be 
conveniently studied in the Rolls of Parliament.> But it is the first 
(PRO. SC 8, 192/580), dated 1344, and hence written at a time 
when Chancery English ean searcely be said to exist at all, that 
demands our attention here. Clearly localized, containing strongly 
marked, homogeneous dialectal features, and apparently never print- 
ed, it is of paramount importance to legal historian and linguist 
alike. 

Its provenience throws its dialect into high relief. It originates 
from St. Briavels, Gloucestershire, a small place situated seven miles 
NNE. of Chepstow and immediately E. of the Monmouthshire border 
in the district of Gloucestershire-over-Severn that is a linguistic 
Never-Never-Land. Other ME. place-dated texts from Gloucester- 
shire come from the country E. of the Severn: MS. Bodley 953, 
containing Rolle’s Psalter, from Berkeley; MS. Corpus Christi 59 
(AD. 1314-28) from Gloucester; a Burgesses’ Petition (Rot. Parl. 
IV. 345) from Tewkesbury; a Petition by John Stonhous (Calendar 
of Chancery Proceedings I. xxix ff.) from Stonehouse and Kings 
Stanley. Moreover, all of these except Corpus Christi 59 are of the 
fifteenth century. For the districts W. of the Severn contiguous to 
St. Briavels, the Middle English Dialect Survey could find only two 
early fifteenth century documents from Goldcliff and Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthshire,® a Will and Testament from Much Marcle, Hereford- 
shire,” and the well-known group of early literary monuments from 
Hereford, Leominster, and Wigmore.’ Except for two character- 





4The statute of 1362 which first permits pleading, defending, answering, de- 
bating and judging in English is well known; but it is often forgotten that 
this same statute provides for entering and enrolling in Latin. Parliamentary 
petitions in English have hitherto been supposed to commence shortly after 
1377. Cp. F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, A History of English Law, 1, 86 fn. 

5Rot. Parl., m1, 225. 

6Early Chancery Proceedings, PRO., C 1/12, No. 195, Goldeliff, dated 1432-3. 
Letter of the Burgesses of Caerleon in Ellis, Original Letters, Ser. II. 1, 22ff. 

In Furnivall, Early English Wills, EETS., pp. 22-26. 

8See Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, op. cit., pp. 51, 53, 56. 
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isties—and for those the evidence of our text is admittedly not of 
the best—AP. SC 8, 192/9580 corresponds exactly with the dialectal 
evidence of this group of texts. 

Two characteristics rarely met with in legal documents of any 
provenience are very strongly represented: (1) ME.w for OEy 
oceurs in kunde 4, Muleward (OE. mylenweard, L. molendarius) 8, 
10, 12, lute 19, pulke 6, 7, 18 and is supported by the more ambign- 
ous dude 16, lupere 15; (2) Initial v for f occurs twenty seven times, 
especially in vor, vorbarrep 4, vorseide 3, verpe 6, biuore 9, ete. 
Combined with these are the tell-tale -eb plural indicative in Di- 
seche 2, habbep 3, 13, 19, ete.; the pronominal forms here 2, hire 4, 
hem 3; the verbal form attachie 12, 17; and the e of the strong 
preterites bed 13, set 8, ber 11. Against this weight of evidence 
the a before a single nasal in man 2, 3, noman 13, 18, where we 
should expect 0,® and the e for OE. eo in verpe 6, held 8, where we 
should expect eo or u, scarcely loom large. 

PRO. SC 8 192/9580 consists of a single leaf, 13.5 inches by 49 
inches, containing 20 lines, or about 650 words, of seript. Apart 
from a slight fold towards the left-hand edge of the leaf, there are 
no elements of obliteration. The handwriting is comparatively well- 
formed and unusually free from legal contractions, but fading has 
dulled the outlines of some of the letters. For this reason, photo- 
static copies are not successful. Affixed to and enclosing the Peti- 
tion is Edward III’s Writ of Privy Seal (PRO. SC 8, 192/9579) 
directing remedy for the grievances enumerated in the complaint. 
This is much less legible than the accompanying document, but the 
date, February 5, 18 Edward III,’ is quite plain to read. The fol- 
lowing transcription is based upon my photostatie copy of the orig- 
inal, checked, however, against a partial transcription of the MS. 
itself made by the late Professor Samuel Moore, and against a com- 
plete transcript of the original made for the Middle English Dialect 
Survey by Miss M. K. Dale. Expansions are in italies; omitted let- 
ters in brackets; no attempt has been made to reproduce final flour- 
ishes. In the interests of clarity, the punctuation and paragraphing 
are completely modernized. 


Transcription 
(1) Wip be grace of god leue Sire, worpi louered ful of grace, 


®The word man is not a particularly good test-word for this characteristic. 
10*Sou3 nostre priue seal a Westm. le qiit iour de Feuerer, Lan de nostre 
regne Dengleterre dys & oytisme & de France quint.’ 
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Edward kyng of Engelond—pe heie kyng of heuene pe blesse wip 
his holinesse—pi trewe born man & womman bisechep pe, wib alle 
pe gode bedes pat men of here stat mowe/ (2) bidde here leue 
louered, to here be pleinte™ vor seinte charite & to do help & rizt 
of be misdoeres of Gloucestre-schire in pe louerdschipe of seint 
Breuel pat habbep trespased to bi vorsede’®? born man & womman, 
John of / (3) Draiton & Margerie kyng his wif. 

Com water hengan wip treson & wib strengbe & made a fals reles 
on pe vorseide Margeries name bat Margerie wuste nouzt of, & azen pi 
pees, louered, putte out Margerie of hire/ (4) heritage & bete hire, 
burste hire, drou blod of hire, & wip his false treson made hire ligge 
in prison, brende hire tenement, isolde hire lond, & vorbarreb hire of 
al hire kunde heritage in pe contreie; & al so Johi malmort/ (5) 
wip-holdeb wip unrizt of Margeries heritage .xlij. acres of lond. 
And al so wauter binepe be weie™ wip holdeb wip unrizt of Mar- 
geries heritage be verpbe part of a tenement—& in his warde be 
houses were ibrend./ (6) Where of** Johi of Draiton & Margerie por- 
chacede’® pe kinges writtes of rizt in pulke misdoeres wib conseil of 
water be Staleworth bat jon made couenant wib vor to plede vor his 
riztes; & bo water wuste of Jones con/ (7) seil he bileuede*® wip 
Jones enemis & deceiuede Jon & plede vor hem to ze[n]s** Jon fals- 
liche, & wip his false treson brouzte Jon to prison wip liance of water 
binepe be weie, Phelip be Muleward, & water hengan/ (8) ; & held 
Jon falsliche in prison .vj. wikes be while be kynges Justices set at 
Gloucestre so bat Jon ne moste nouzt siwe his riztes ne be kinges 
writtes bat [he] hadde’* iporehaced vor rizte, & bi bat Jon was at 
such meschef/ (9) bat he hadde welnei ilore his lif; & bo be stiward 
aresonede’® Jon biuore be court & fond him quit & clene of alle 
trespas, & deliuerede Jon out of prison; & bo afterward com Phelip 


11$mall pin-prick hole in MS. SM. reads pleinte[s]. 
12The word trewe is apparently omitted here. 


13Walter Beneath the Way. For further examples of this comparatively rare 
type of name see C. L. Ewen, A History of Surnames of the British Isles, Lon- 
don, 1931, p. 177. He notes a form Byntheweye from Devon (14th. century), 
and abouebeweye from Leicestershire. 


14No capital in MS. 


15The superscript is not clear; it may be either a flourished o or a flourished 
a. 


16An interesting intransitive use of ME. beleven, OD. Beleave. 


17A fold here in the MS. leaves space for one or two minims. Note a3ens in 
line 11 infra. 


1sInterlineated. 
19Or aresenede, MNE. arraign, 
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be Muleward & souzte homsokne on/ (10) be vorseid Jon wip wepne 
adrawe in to his hous & wolde sle him; & in be mene time com william 
be blount & Peris his sone in to Jones hous & ber awei his godes 
vnriztfulliche a zens his wil/ (11) le, & in be mene time com water 
pe gai & souzthe the Jon at his hous wip asaut, & pretende him of 
lif & lime & meintenede Phelip/ (12) be Muleward vor to destruie 
Jon wip his falee*® aliance. 

Com Phelip be Muleward & Water binebe be weie & made pe 
baillif attachie be vorseide jones bodi wip fals encheson, & wolde 
habbe ibrout jon eftsone to prison vor to destruie him bere vor pat 
jon ne scholde nouzt siwe his riztes/ (13) of be misdoeres pat habbep 
itrespased to him & to Margerie his wif; & vor bat jon ne mizte 
finde noman to be his boruz, be baillif nom of jon his wepnes & bed 
jon bringe him borwes ober come to prison him self; & so pat/ 
(14) jon ne mizte finde no borw bote his wepne, wheruore pat jon 
ne dorste neuereft come in to bat contreie ne zet ne dar vor drede 
of prisoninge, ne vor drede of dep, vor be lupere manaces of lif & 
of lime/ (15) & vor be wikkede sautes, & vor be gret vnrizt bat pe 
vorseid misdoeres dude jon, wip treson wip here false aliances; 
wheruore jon & his wif Margerie voidede be contreie & habbep ilore 
here godes, & here/ (16) god los, & hem self a** gret meschief to pe 
harmes of an hundred pound. 

Where of leue god louered we bisechep pi grace & bin help vor be 
l[o]ue?? of god, & vor seinte charite, & vor pine eldre soules, of pi 
comission/ (17) to jon of Draitoi vor to do attachie bulke misdoeres 
wip pi baillifs pat habbep itrespased to jon & to Margerie his wif 
where & whenne bat jon mai kepe time where pulke mowe be ifounde 
in bi realme to/ (18) stonde to comune lawe; & pat pine baillifs & 
pine justices helpe vs wip pi poer, wip sergauns to plede vor oure 
rizthes; & bat noman enprisone vs ne lete** vs to siwe oure riztes; 
& in whos holdinges/ (19) oure godes mowe be ifounde, pat pe 
rizthe be itrid wip oute eni delai vor to deliuere vs oure riztes. 

Leue Sire, gracious louered graunte vs bi grace pat habbeb muche 
nede & lute to spene, vor be grace of god/ (20) & vor pe leue leuede* 
loue of heuene. 


20So MS.; elsewhere fals or false. 

21There is some kind of stroke, or alternatively a 5, after the a, but it may 
be simply a crease. 

22A fold here; space for one minim. 

23Possibly lette; there is space for one minim here in the fold. 

24 SM. reads leuede; Miss Dale leuered. In the photostat it looks like /euede, 
which must have been in any case the word intended by the writer. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


PETER MARTYR ON THE FUNCTION AND CHARACTER OF 
LITERATURE 


Hidden away in the elaborate commentaries on the various books 
of the Bible prepared by divines of the Sixteenth Century is a great 
deal of miscellaneous and often, from our point of view, extraneous 
information. Such is the ease with the Commentary on Judges pre- 
pared by the great protestant reformer and teacher, Peter Martyr 
Vermigli,! professor of divinity at Oxford, to which he had come on 
Cranmer’s invitation, from 1547 to the accession of Mary. In that 
work, published in English translation in 1564(?), he not only dis- 
cusses the theories of the soul and the affections, the relation of Chris- 
tian subject to ruler, and the nature and function of history, all 
which are at least in a sense appropriate to a discussion of the book 
of Judges, but he also branches off into an exposition of the nature 
of song and of music (led thereto by an account of the Song of 
Deborah) and a discussion of such literary types as the fable and 
the ‘‘apology,’’ i.e., the apologue, as part of the commentary on the 
fable of the bramble or briar, which the disconsolate and temporarily 
distressed Abimelech shouts down at his enemies. Again, the riddle 
of Samson leads him indirectly to a consideration of plays, to which 
he prefixes the naive justification, ‘‘ And bycause we are fallen into 
mention of playe, I think it good somwhat to speake thereof.”’ 

As might be expected, Martyr’s literary comments exemplify that 
confusion of ethic and aesthetie which is one of the prominent char- 
acteristics of Renaissance literary criticism. Theologian as he was, 
he naturally drew heavily on the Church Fathers as a basis for his 
literary comment (it is seldom truly criticism) as well as for his 
theological discussion. 

An example in point is his discussion of history. To him the book 
of Judges is history, history of the highest and best type, for it is 
history literally inspired by God Himself. Such an approach gives 
him a thoroughly rational justification for agreeing with most of 
the historians of the time as to the importance of history. He draws 





ae and published by Thomas Day, London, 1564 (7?) S.T.C. no. 
Ath 
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extravagant praise of history from Quintilian and Cicero, it is true, 
but the fundamental element in the definition of the art is taken 
from Augustine. Quintilian had defined history, he says, as ‘‘the 
setting forth of a thing done,’’ but Martyr adopts Augustine’s ex- 
tension of that definition to include things that are done by God as 
well as man.” So Chronicle differs from history in that the former 
is the gathering together of things done yearly to the end that they 
may be kept in memory (that is, for their own sake and that alone) 
but the latter involves as well, as Cicero had pointed out, ‘‘the 
causes, counsels, and manners, with orations, admonitions, and re- 
provings added not without ornamentation.’’* But he is not con- 
tent to stop with Cicero. Judges as he sees the work is not simply a 
record of the past but is a guide for the present, and a particularly 
valuable one since it goes beyond a mere account of the deeds of 
men and is, by very definition, God’s own account of his relations 
with men.* Thus history becomes not only a noble thing, but at 
least in such a ease as this, a divine thing, the expression of God’s 
will and nature. Martyr gave the apologists for poetry a high 
mark to shoot at, if it was to compete with history. 

As was said above, the Song of Deborah leads Martyr into a dis- 
cussion ‘‘Of Musicke and Songes.’’ Again his point of view is es- 
sentially theological. How did song and musie begin? What was 
their original function or purpose? What kinds of songs and mea- 
sures are profitable and healthful? Through all these questions runs 
the one major one, whether they may be kept in the churches or have 
forfeited any right to be there. 

As to the origin of song, he sees it as an antique practice, long 
associated with solemn religious ceremonies, designed to uplift the 
hearers. Perhaps it eventually goes back to general religious festi- 
vals, perhaps to times when ‘‘the prayses of noble men were cele- 
brated, chiefly at feastes: whereby they which stood by, might be 
admonished to imitate their noble actes and to detest such vices, 


2Commentary, f. 3. 


3Ibid. On the following folio he presents this analysis of the benefits to be 
derived from history in addition to its truth: (1) that we should imitate, use, 
allow, and commend the things that we are taught by holy men; (2) that from 
the gathering of many of these examples and seeing what is declared in each 
particularly, we may gather generally of them ‘‘som profitable sentence.’’ 
He gives example from the story of Abraham: ‘‘We understande by the 
divyne historye that Abraham was a holye man and dearly beloved of god, and 
also one that kept very good hospitalitie. Whereby we learned that hospitalitie 
igs a noble vertue, and very deare unto God, and againe we are taughte to 
avoyde those thinges which we see these godlye men to have avoyded.’’ 
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which were contrary unto their virtues.’’ But he recognizes some- 
thing more than the purely didactic elements. ‘‘Moreover they used 
them to recreate their myndes, and to comfort such as were pensive 
for the dead.’’ Or great causes of joy might be celebrated through 
music and singing. Fundamentally ‘‘it is a gyft of God.’* In 
these degenerate days, however, it has quite fallen from its once 
holy estate. It has been defiled by unclean and impure young men, 
who have applied their verses to ‘‘wantonnesse, wicked lusts, and 
every filthy thing. Whose verses, although they be eloquent and 
good latine, yet they are utterly unwoorthye for Christian eares, 
neither ought they by any means to be taught unto yong men,’’ 
who are already altogether too readily prone to vice. Such verses 
are the ‘‘Sirenes of tender mindes’’ and once infected with their 
song, the young man ean scarcely escape shipwreck.* 

He returns to the moral approach in imaginative literature when 
he comes to Abimelech’s fable.° Under the term fable he includes 
Comedies, Tragedies, Satires, and Narrations of Lyric and Heroic 
Poets, as well as Apologies (Apologues). Here he breaks away 
from Augustine, to question the saint’s brusque dismissal of all 
fables as lies, and points out that there are two sorts: those which, 
filthy and scurrilous, ought not to be admitted, and those which, as 
they refresh the mind with some pleasure and serve to set forth 
good manners, may be encouraged. Though Plato, Terence, Cicero, 
and Augustine all point out the dangers of evil fables (those that 
give the gods the frailites of men), yet the very fact that the fable 
is used in the Bible indicates that it must be accepted as valuable 
both to teach and to delight. Like many of the educators of the 
time, Martyr believes that the Apologue is particularly well adapted 
to teach the simple and unlearned. He suggests further that it may 
be used as an aid to the memory and as an easy way of rebuking 
without giving offense. 

Finally, in his discussion ‘‘Of Playes’’® Martyr groups all kinds 
of recreation, from dice playing to stage plays. In fact one can 
searcely be certain which he is talking about at any particular mo- 
ment. In all these activities, however, he objects to excess and to 
evil associations rather than to the thing in itself. Though he sum- 
marizes the objections of the Fathers to stage plays (Ambrose called 





4Ibid., f. 102. 
5Tbid., f. 159v. 
8Ibid., f. 219v-220v. 
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them vanity, as did Augustine, Jerome, and others, ‘‘For they had 
much filthines and wer at the beginning instituted to the honour of 
Idoles’’) ; yet he refuses to accept such objections blindly and ir- 
rationally. He rejects as invalid Ambrose’s first objection to plays, 
that they are not mentioned anywhere in Scripture. 

Martyr made no pretensions to being a literary critic, but these 
rather scattered comments on the nature and function of literature 
are not without significance to the student of Elizabethan literature. 
He avoids the pitfall of so many reformers, a mere diatribe against 
the works of popish monks intent on corrupting men. He insists on 
the necessity for ‘‘godliness’’ in this as in all other phases of man’s 
activity, but he sees that there may be some further value to liter- 
ature beyond its morality; it delights as well as teaches. He repre- 
sents a sane and restrained, though highly conservative, approach 
to the function of literature in striking contrast to the rabid contro- 
versialists like Stubbes who took up their cudgels in literary quar- 
rels within the next two decades after the publication of this Eng- 
lish translation of Martyr’s Commentary. 


University of Iowa J. W. ASHTON 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF MIDDLE ENGLISH MYSE 


Among the many unsolved etymological problems of Middle Eng- 
lish, that of myse sb. is remarkable for its apparent hopelessness. 
Listed with only a single occurrence in the NED., and that one oc- 
eurrence obscured by a puzzling variant from another text, it is 
considered to be of ‘doubtful’ (scilicet ‘unknown’) form and origin, 
and vaguely defined in the words: ‘‘Applied to the ‘lice’ of the 
third plague of Egypt.’’ The quotation is from the York Plays 
XI. 2738: 

Lorde, grete myses bothe morn and none, 

Bytis vs full bittirlye. 
The equivalent passage in Towneley Mysteries reads ‘‘Greatte 
mystes,’’ a variant which helps us not at all. Finally, another quo- 
tation, the only one added to the stock of the NED. by the researches 
of the Middle English Dictionary, seems at first sight to bring mere- 
ly a third complication : 


Then the thryd god send bem syne, 
grett myse that made pem mor myschefe. 
Metrical Old Testament 52.17341 


1Herbert Kalén, A Middle English Paraphrase of the Old Testament, Gote- 
borg, 1923. 
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Actually, however, this new quotation does something to remove the 
formal ambiguities of the problem. Kalén has shown quite con- 
elusively? that the Metrical Old Testament borrows freely from York 
Plays, and cites this particular passage as a case in point. Presum- 
ably, therefore, the borrowed form myse of Metrical Old Testament, 
whatever its precise relationship to the myses of York Plays, does 
at least indicate that the York scribe intended the root of his word 
to be mys- and not the myst- of the Towneley scribe. We can thus 
leave the latter form out of immediate consideration. 

It so happens that our myse, myses renders the L. sciniphes (i.e. 
ciniphes) of two well-known and much-glossed passages of the Vul- 
gate: 

Exodus viii. 16, Aaron percussit pulverem terrae, et facti sunt sciniphes in 


hominibus et in jumentis. 
Psalm. civ. 29 (ev. 31): Dixit, et venit cynomia et sciniphes. . . 


In the Authorized Version the parallel rendering is ‘lice,’ appar- 
ently based upon the original Hebrew ken, kinnam. Here precisely 
lies the core of the NED.’s etymological difficulty. Whatever me- 
dieval writers understood sciniphes to mean, it was certainly not 
‘lice.’ What it-did mean is amply revealed, I think, by the follow- 
ing glosses and translations: 


e725 Corpus Gloss. (Wright-Wiilcker) 15: Scniphes, mygg; Culix, mygg. 

c1000 Psalter (Spelman) 104.29: Com hundes fléogan and gnettas |. . venit 
coenomyia et cinipes.] 

e1000 Aelfric Gloss. (Wright-Wiilcker 122): Scinifes uel tado [ftudo], gnet. 
Cinomyia, hundesfléoge. 
Culex, micge 

c1000 Saxon Leechdoms I. 54: Wid gnettas and micgeas [L. coenomyia et 
sciniphes]. 

c1340 Rolle of Hampole, Psalter civ. 29: Hundfle come and mydge. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. viii. 16: Gnattes. Cp. OE. Exodus viii. 16: ..And gnet- 
tas weron gewordene on mannum and on yrfe. 

e1450 Metrical Vocabulary (Wright-Wiilcker 625): Ciniphex, dog/ly. 

When the two quotations for myse(s) are added to these, the infer- 


ence is unescapable :— 
c1440 York Plays XI. 273: Grete myses . . Bytis full bittirlye. 


al450 Metr. O.T. 1734: God send bem. . grett myse that made bem mor 
myschefe. 

In plain terms, myse, translating or at least referring to the Vulgate 

sciniphes, means ‘a midge’ or ‘a gnat,’ or more specifically, ‘one 

of the midges or gnats of the third Egyptian plague.’ To find its 

derivation in this meaning is something entirely different from an 

attempt to derive myse with the supposed meaning ‘louse.’ 





2Ibid., Introduction, p. exci. 
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An obvious lead is provided by the English midge itself. This 
word, from OE. mycg, cognate with OS. muggia, OHG. mucka, G, 
Miicke, and Dan. myg, is ultimately based on a Prim.Gme. *muwja., 
containing the echoic element *mu-. A special development, through 
*miia, is ON. my, Norw. dialect my ‘a midge.”* But there exists 
also an extended stem *mu-s-,* represented in Gme. dialects by Gut- 
nish mauséi (for *miisa) and MDu. mesie, mdsie, meusie, Flem. 
meuzie, Bern. mis (all from *musi-)° The most probable deriva- 
tion for our word myse thus seems to be ON. mg, particularly if we 
regard the Metrical Old Testament form as an ordinary -s plural, 
and the York Plays myses as a double plural. If, however, we re- 
gard myses as a normal plural of a singular *myse, and the myse of 
Metrical Old Testament as an invariable plural, we shall require an 
etymon of the extended type of Gutnish mausé, MDu. mesie, mésie, 
meusie, ete. 

Confirmation for the essentials of this derivation may be obtained 
from a parallel situation in Middle and Early Modern Dutch, where 
mesie, meusie is the usual gloss and rendering of the Vulgate Latin 
sciniphes. Thus, in the version of Peter Comestor’s Historia Scho- 
lastica, one of the sources of the Metrical Old Testament and of the 
York Plays, mesien, muesien translate cyniphes. The Rijmbibel of 
Jacob van Maerlant has mesie, meusie equated with ‘culex.’ Kilian 
gives meusie, mugghe culex; Plantijn mugge, meusie for moucheron, 
culex, cyniphes. Most striking parallel of all, however, is presented 
by the D. B. Exodus which, rendering the very passage on which 
our quotations for ME. myse are based, has ‘het worden muesien in 
al tlant Egipten.’ For so tenuous a matter as a speculative etymol- 
ogy, a more convincing confirmation could scarcely be expected.® 


University of Wisconsin HAROLD WHITEHALL 


CASSIO’S HOPES 


Cassio, having landed in Cyprus, prays the heavens to give Othel- 
lo, whom he had lost on a ‘‘dangerous sea,’’ ‘‘defence against the 


8Falk-Torp under Myg. 

4Cp. Torp, Nynorsk Etymologisk Ordbok under My, and Franck-van Wijk 
under Mug. 

5Walde-Pokorny il, p. 311. Cp. also OSlav. mucha ‘fly,’ L. musca, OE. mysei 
(from L.) in Paris Psalter civ. 27: Sona ewoman mysci manige [ Vulgate:- 
Venit cynomia}. 

6Dr. Henning Larsen of the University of Iowa informs me that the parallel 
passage in an OSwed. Scriptural version uses the word myg ‘gnat, midge.’ 
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elements.’’ Montano thereupon inquires whether Othello is ‘‘ well 
ship’d’’ and Cassio replies (according to the Folio) : 

His Barke is stoutly Timber’d, and his Pylot 

Of verie expert, and approu’d Allowance; 


Therefore my hope’s (not surfetted to death) 
Stand in bold Cure. 


Every reader of this passage infers that Cassio means to say that, 
notwithstanding the great danger Othello was in, he hoped, some- 
what unreasonably, his general would arrive safely in Cyprus. Dr. 
Johnson long ago pointed out that this meaning is not inherent in 
Cassio’s words, that hopes cannot be increased to such a point that 
they are destroyed (that they cease to be hopes). He therefore 
proposed substituting ‘‘fears’’ for ‘‘hopes,’’ showing clearly that to 
him—and to anyone who considers the passage earefully—the words 
say the opposite of what Shakspere must have intended. Notwith- 
standing this, some scholars, notably Steevens, Jennens, and Cow- 
den-Clarke, have sought to wrest the required meaning from the 
Folio text, even though in doing so they must make commonsense 
stand on its head. Furness, in his Variorum, rightly closes the com- 
mentary on the words by saying that to him they are ‘‘unintelli- 
gible.’’ 

It is an arresting phenomenon that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties inherent in the passage, so few attempts have been made to 
emend it. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Shaksperians, 
recalling that Orsino’s appetite for music was surfeited with excess 
and dying, think that the poet is here employing the same medical 
figure. Hudson, it is true, did suggest reading ‘‘suffocate’’ instead 
of ‘‘surfeited’’ or changing the words ‘‘not surfetted to death’’ to 
‘‘not sick yet unto death.’’ Of course, no sensible scholar would 
take this seriously. Dr. Johnson, I may say at once, suggested the 
correct remedy for the passage when he proposed reading ‘‘for- 
feited’’ instead of ‘‘surfeited’’—a reading which occurred to me 
before I had read his emendation. Unfortunately for the Doctor’s 
correction—for such it undoubtedly is—he coupled it with a pro- 
posal to substitute the words ‘‘bold, not sure’’ for ‘‘in bold ecure’’ 
(a phrase which he, forgetting Kent’s ‘‘Stand in hard cure,’’ did 
not understand). 

‘‘Hopes not forfeited to death’’ are, of course, hopes which, 
though sick, are not quite dead, not beyond the possibility of fulfil- 
ment; the person harboring them may, therefore, be sufficiently 
presumptuous (bold) to proclaim the curableness of his fears. In 
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Elizabethan ‘‘secretary’’ script ‘‘forfetted’’ could easily be mis. 
read as ‘‘surfetted’’ because of the great similarity between initia] 
long s and f and between open o and u. That Shakspere could have 
used the word ‘‘forfeited’’ in the sense here attached to it is suff. 
ciently evident from the definition in the N.E.D., to wit: ‘‘to lose 
or give up as a necessary consequence.”’ 


New York, N. Y. SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


ARTHUR MURPHY’S MEETING WITH JOHNSON 


Mrs. Piozzi in her Anecdotes of Johnson has an amusing story to 
tell concerning the initial meeting of Johnson and Arthur Murphy, 
The facts of this story have never to my knowledge been verified. It 
will be seen that they testify to the accuracy of Mrs. Piozzi’s ae- 
count. 

Mrs. Piozzi relates the incident as follows: 


Mr. Murphy likewise used to tell before Dr. Johnson, of the first time they met, 
and the occasion of their meeting, which he related thus: That being in those 
days engaged in a periodical paper, he found himself at a friend’s house out 
of town; and not being disposed to lose pleasure for the sake of business, 
wished rather to content his bookseller by sending some unstudied essay to 
London by the servant, than deny himself the company of his acquaintance, 
and drive away to his chambers for the purpose of writing something more cor- 
rect. He therefore took up a French Journal Literatre that lay about the room, 
and translating something he liked from it, sent it away without further ex- 
amination. Time however discovered that he had translated from the French 
a Rambler of Johnson’s which had been but a month before taken from the 
English; and thinking it right to make him his personal excuses, he went next 
day, and found our friend all covered with soot like a chimney-sweeper, in a 
little room, with an intolerable heat and strange smell, as if he had been acting 
Lungs in the Alchymist, making aether.1 


In the thirty-eighth number? of the Gray’s Inn Journal, the paper 
on which Murphy was engaged, is to be found a peculiar version of 
Rambler 190, the story of Morad and his son Abouzaid. The pecu- 
liarities are accounted for by the fact that this is an English trans- 
lation of a French translation of the tale, which had appeared in the 
Journal Etranger for April, 1754.5 The relation of the three ver- 
sions to each other may be seen by comparing their first paragraphs. 
Johnson wrote: 


1Piozzi, Hester Lynch, Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, ed. 8.C. 
Roberts, Cambridge, 1925, pp. 151-52. 

2June 15, 1754. 

8Ouvrage Periodique. A Paris, Au Bureau du Journal Etranger, rue S$. 
Louis, au Marais, vis-a-vis le Bureau de la Regei des Cartes. Et chez Durand, 
rue S. Jacques; Pissot, Quai de Conti; Saugrain le fils, au Palais. Avril, M 
pec Liv. Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. 
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ae Among the emirs and visiers, the sons of valour and of wisdom, that stand at 
} Mls the corners of the Indian throne, to assist the counsels or conduct the wars of 
nitial the posterity of Timur, the first place was long held by Morad the son of 
h Hanuth. Morad having signalized himself in many battles and seiges, was 

ave rewarded with the government of a province, from which the fame of his wis- 
suffi. dom and moderation was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers of 
1 those whom his administration made happy. The emperor called him into his 
) Lose presence, and gave into his hand the keys of riches, and the sabre of command. 


The voice of Morad was heard from the [confines of Persia] to the Indian 
ocean, every tongue faltered in his presence, and every eye was cast down be- 


(BAUM fore him.4 


The French translation of the same passage reads: 


Parmi les Emirs & les Visirs, qui brilloient autour du tréne Indien, & soutenoi- 
ry to ent, par leur prudence & par leur valeur, la grandeur de la race de Timur, 





‘ph Morad, fils de Hanuth, tenoit le premier rang, quoiqu’il en fit digne: il avoit 
pay. bien servi son prince & la guerre, & sa nation dans les tribunaux; & ses services 
. It avoient d’abord été récompensés par le gouvernement d’une province; il s’y 
5 ac conduisit d’une maniere si extraordinaire, il donna tant de preuves de modéra- 

‘ tion & de générosité, que son nom vola jusqu’é la cour d’Agra; & ses vertus, 
qui devoient un jour 1’éloigner du tréne, servirent alors 4 1’en approcher. Tant 
de qualités singulieres inspirerent a l’empereur la fantaisie de posséder un 
homme si rare. Le desir & l’ambition environnent les souverains de la terre. 
Bientét Morad fut aux pieds du monarque d’Agra; il se vit comble de ses 
bienfaits, sans cesser de les mériter; il resta prés de sa personne, & fut chargé 
de la surintendance des finances & du commandement général des troupes de 
l’empire. Tout se faisoit par l’ordre de Morad, depuis les confins de la Perse, 
jusqu’au grand ocean des Indes; toute langue étoit muette devant lui; tout 
oeil étoit baissé en sa présence.5 
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Murphy’s version follows: 


Among the Visiers and Ministers, who figured round the Indian Throne, and 
supported by their Prudence and Valour, the Lustre and Dignity of the il- 
lustrious Race of Timur, Morad, the Son of Hanuth, held the most conspicuous . 
Rank. In War he had done signal Service to the Califf, and in Peace, his 
Country reaped the Benefit of his equitable Divisions on the Tribunal of 
Justice. In Recompence for his Services he had obtained the Government of a 
Province, in which Office he continued to give daily Proofs of Moderation, 
Generosity, and every amiable Virtue; by which Means his Fame was spread 
abroad, and reached the Emperor of Agra, who was instantly enamoured of so 
beautiful a Character, and he conceived a Desire to make so valuable a Person- 
age his own. Thus the good Qualities, which were one day to banish Morad 
from the Court, at present served to open a Passage for him, and to accelerate 
his Promotion; for in a short time he prostrated himself at the Feet of the 
Califf, who incontinently heaped numberless Favours upon him, while Morad 
on his Part never ceased to deserve them. He was entrusted with all the 
Emperor’s Treasures, and was Commander General of all his Forces. From 
the Confines of Persia to the Indian Ocean every Thing was under Subjection 
to Morad; every Tongue was mute in his Presence, and before him every Eye 
looked down with reverential Awe. 
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S.C (Gray’s Inn Journal, #38) 


Murphy discovered the amusing error into which he had been led 


4Rambler 190; the passage in brackets is substituted from the original edi- 
tion, which, it will be observed, the French translator followed. 


5Journal Etranger, Avril, 1754, 1, 97-8. 
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almost immediately, for in number 39 of the Gray’s Inn Journal he 
apologized for his mistake and commented with some heat on the 
evils of translation without attribution, especially when you are 
about to review in no very kindly fashion the work from which you 
are borrowing. He was correct on both counts; for in making the 
translation no hint was given as to the true author,® and in the same 
issue The Rambler was reviewed rather harshly." 


University of Wisconsin Curtis B. Braprorp 


A PETRONIAN COUPLET AND SHACKERLEY MARMION 


Gaselee' says that the expression ‘‘Tam Marti quam Veneri’’ in 
the play, Holland’s Leaguer of Shackerley Marmion (1603-1639) 
may be a reminiscence of the Petronian couplet: 

Militis in galea nidum fecere columbae: 
Adparet, Marti quam sit amica Venus. 
(Baehrens, P.L.M. 96., Riese, 695) 
But the expression may be due to the common association of Venus 
and Mars, and further to an imitation of Thomas Nashe, (1567- 
1601) Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to the Devil :? ‘‘Tam Marti 
quam Mercurio.’’ 


Queen Mary College, University of London JOHN D. MARCANTONI B.A. 


6See Journal Etranger, 1, 97-111. 

TIbid., pp. 183-94. 

1Cf. Stephen Gaselee, The Bibliography of Petronius apud Transaction of 
the Bibliographical Society, London: East and Blades (1910), x, 163. 

2Cf. The works of Thomas Nashe, Ronald B. MeKerrow, London: Sidgwiek 
and Jackson (1910), 1, 169. 








